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DR. JOSEPH TISO AND THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
IN SLOVAKIA 


MILAN S. DURICA 


The fact that, during the period when Dr. Joseph Tiso 
was at the head of the Slovak Republic as its president, 
there were “liquidated” in an inhumane manner, in Nazi 
concentration camps, perhaps also several tens of thou- 
sands of Jews from Slovakia, has tempted many authors 
either to hold Dr. Tiso directly responsible for these crimes, 
or at least to consider this point as the real weakness of 
Tiso’s policy and his defense(1). We are convinced that the 
solution of the Jewish problem in Slovakia is a very com- 
plicated problem and, therefore, it is necessary to gather 
in an objective study all existing documents so that the 
true state of affairs might become known(?). While await- 
ing the results of such a study, we are attempting here to 
focalize some of the actualities which already have been 
documented — facts which can put some light on definite, 
shadowy sides of this problem and also note in what direc- 
tion it is necessary to move in making a further study so 
that we might arrive at an objective statement of the facts 
that had taken place and thus also at a correct moral eval- 
uation of them. 

JEWRY IN SLOVAKIA 


Already in the past century, native and foreign ob- 
servers were stunned by the great influx of Jews to Hun- 
gary and especially to the part of Hungary inhabited by 
the Slovaks from time immemorial. While Caplovié noted 
6,850 Jews in the Tren¢in area before 1829, according to. 
the census of 1869 there already were 13,365 of them 
among 237,702 Slovaks. Svetozar Hurban, writing in 1881, 
said: 

A hundred years ago, there were 75,098 Jews in Hun- 
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gary; 50 years later there were already 241,632 of them 
(the increase burdened Slovakia mostly); in 1870 they 
numbered 552,133 and now there are more than 600,000 of 
them in Hungary!” (Slovenské Pohlady, 1881, p. 291). 

The Czech writer Rudolph Pokorny, who reproduces 
these figures from direct experience, describes the methods 
of Jewish immigrants in Slovakia as parasitical and ex- 
ploitative(3). It would be very interesting to study in detail 
the relations between the influx of Jews to Slovakia by the 
strengthening of their economic position and the economic 
decline of the Slovak inhabitants which resulted in an in- 
creasing exodus of Slovaks into foreign lands especially to 
the United States. According to our impressions from liter- 
ature already reviewed, such a study would most likely 
lead to the conclusion that the exodus of the Slovaks was 
in part caused by the great influx of Jews into Slovakia. 

The strengthened economic positions of the Jews in 
Slovakia gave them the opportunity to exert stronger po- 
litical influence and to propagate their ideology. A Polish 
observer Agaton Giller, writing in 1876, described how the 
Jews in Slovakia systematically worked against the Catho- 
lic Church and against Christianity in general(4) under the 
aegis of the liberalism that was preached by the Hungarian 
government of the same Colman Tisza who, at the same 
time (1875), denied the fact that the Slovak nation 
existed (5), 

If we bear in mind the extent and the constant in- 
crease of these mentioned effects of the Jewish minority in 
Slovakia, we shall more readily understand the spontaneous 
psychological reaction of the intelligentsia and the broad 
masses of the Slovak people. This reaction expressed itself, 
first of all, in response to the tolerant nature of the Slo- 
vaks and the fact that they lacked means of power, in a 
blood-perspiring effort to save their own economic situa- 
tion, (with dollars made in American mines, the Slovak 
peasant tried to secure his livelihood in his native land), 
then in the effort to emancipate themselves from depend- 
ence on the Jews in commerce to provide the daily necessi- 
ties of life (by establishnig self-help cooperatives), and 
also by an intensive building of institutions to preserve 
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and further their original national culture both in a general 
and also in a specifically Christian sense (it suffices to 
mention the Matica Slovenské and the Society of St. Adal- 
bert). 

The situation did not change substantially even after 
the creation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic in 1918). In 
1923, a French observer was amazed by the disproportion- 
ate preponderance of Jewish students in the universities 
and trade schools(7) and he foresaw that the Jews would 
thus soon capture the best positions in the new State(). 
This prediction was fulfilled, especially as far as Slovakia 
was concerned. After the Vienna Arbitration, when the 
Jews constituted only 3.35% of the population in Slo- 
vakia(9), they owned almost one-half of the entire national 
wealth(10) and occupied most of the economically and civ- 
ically important public functions(™1), That this fact influ- 
enced the daily press and cultural production in general is 
evidence which needs no special proof(!2). 

It was only natural that the Slovak with all his legend- 
ary peace-loving characteristics, bore the situation with 
difficulty; and the Slovak demands for autonomy, which 
characterized Slovak activities in the twenties and thirties 
of this century, were accompanied by demands for a solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem. The current of anti-Semitism, 
which had overtaken many countries on the initiative of 
German Nazism, even such countries in which objectively 
suppositions for anti-Jewish feeling were really insignifi- 
cant if not directly fictitious, definitely did have some in- 
fluence even in Slovakia(13). But who could stop Hitler at 
that time? It is not the fault of the Slovaks that many 
arguments of anti-Jewish propaganda, originating outside 
of Slovakia but ascribed to Slovakia, found at least partial 
substantiation in fact. 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM AND THE SLOVAK REPUBLIC 


Dr. Joseph Tiso took over the government of Slovakia 
under the most difficult circumstances. His first worry was 
to preserve order and to prevent arbitray acts of usurpers 
even in the solution of the Jewish problem(14). Conscious 
of his responsibility to the nation, whose public opinion 
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already for a longer time impatiently demanded radical 
regulations with regard to the privileged Czech and Jewish 
minority in Slovakia(5), Dr. Tiso sought a legal solution 
of the matter already in federated Czecho-Slovakia(6), as 
well as after March 14, 1919, in the Slovak Republic. 

For an objectively moral evaluation of Tiso’s conduct 
in the solution of the Jewish problem in Slovakia, is is nec- 
essary to clearly distinguish various time periods, during 
which the legal and practical possibilities of Dr. Tiso to 
decide this question personally changed substantially. 

1. From October 6, 1938, to October 26, 1939: Dr. 
Joseph Tiso, as Prime Minister of the Slovak Government, 
had broad possibilities of legislative and executive intiative 
and, therefore, also direct, personal responsibility in this 
regard (17), 

2. From October 26, 1939, to July 28, 1940: As Presi- 
dent of the Slovak Republic, Dr. Joseph Tiso could inter- 
vene in the legislative activity of the Assembly and influ- 
ence the executive power reserved to the government, which 
was responsible to the Assembly and not to the President, 
only within the limits prescribed by the Constitution of 
the Slovak Republic('8). During this period, we cannot re- 
gard Dr. Tiso directly responsible for the various initia- 
tives in the solution of the Jewish problem, but only for 
the acts of his office as prescribed by the Constitution: 
whether and how he used the rights of intervention, as 
defined by the Constitution, in regard to legislative and 
executive acts which required his approval. For the latter, 
as head of the State, Dr. Tiso carries the responsibility, 
dividing it with the respective Constitutional organs. 

3. From July 28, 1940, to August 30, 1944: at the 
Salzburg meeting with Germany’s intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Slovakia(19) — Dr. Tiso lost a definite 
part of the effective possibilities to exercise his Constitu- 
tional rights in regard to persons who were forced by 
Hitler into the Slovak Government, especially with regard 
to expressed demands of the Germans upon the Slovak 
Government(20). Such was the problem of expelling or 
liquidating the Jew? 21). In this period we can hold Tiso 
as responsible, as in the previous period, only in proportion 
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to the effective possibilities of free action which remained 
open to him after Hitler’s intervention at Salzburg. 

4. From August 30, 1944, to April 5, 1945: Slovakia 
was to a great extent a battleground, where actual govern- 
mental power was exercised by various fighting units, most 
of the time completely independent of civil governmental 
organs, nay even expressly in opposition to them.(22). Here 
the responsibility of Dr. Tiso is limited to those acts, which 
— always within the extent of this Constitutional rights 
and duties — took place on the territory and at a time 
when the Government of the Slovak Republic still governed 
there and had effective possibility to exercise its power. 


TISO’S SOLUTION 


Despite the critical political — internal and interna- 
tional — situation and the revolutionary events of October, 
1938, and of March, 1939, with his resolute influence, Dr. 
Joseph Tiso checked all violent intervention of incited 
masses of people in the solution of the Jewish problem (23) 
and consistently invoked a legal course to solve this prob- 
lem. Such a course, while it secured for the Slovaks time 
for the necessary study of the various aspects of the com- 
plicated situation and for a democratic negotation of vari- 
ous motions, with regard to the Jews themselves, it elimin- 
ated the typically Nazi factor of surprise(24), giving them 
time and opportunity to prepare themselves psychologically 
and to make necessary provisions, including financial(25) in 
the face of the new situation. 

After such a preliminary preparation, the first Slovak 
governmental regulation was issued April 30, 1939, with 
the force of law, the object of which was to solve the Jew- 
ish problem (26). This regulation defined the concept of a 
confessional and civic viewpoint, without considering racial 
motives at all. Its aim was to reduce the disproportionate 
preponderance of Jews in the economic life of Slovakia. 
The Jews could continue to manage their enterprises if 
they allowed a 51% per cent participation of Slovaks — 
the 51% not being confiscated, but bought in a regular 
manner by Slovak participants (shareholders). The partici- 
pation of Jews in the legal, medical, and other important 
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and profitable professions was to be regulated gradually 
in proportion to the total number of the Jewish minority. 
Besides this, the Slovak Government of Dr. Joseph Tiso 
supported the voluntary emigration of Jews to Palestine 
in all possible ways(27). 

If we consider all the facts of the matter objectively, 
we must admit that in these regulations there really was 
nothing which, under the given circumstances, would ex- 
ceed the normal competency of a legislator that did not 
emanate from the natural law itself, or that would be op- 
posed to the principles of justice and humanity(28). The 
first Slovak resolution of the Jewish question — and the 
only one which, in the full sense, we can call Tiso’s solu- 
tion — contained and realized the attributes proposed by 
Tiso when he proclaimed that “the Jewish question in Slo- 
vakia shall be solved justly, socially, and humanly’ (2%). 


THE SLOVAK “JEWISH LAW” 


These provisions clearly, but not altogether effectively 
because they left wide possibilities to evade the law(30), 
proved to be insufficient in attaining their aim. Therefore, 
but probably also under German pressure(3!), the Slovak 
Parliament prepared a new so-called “Jewish Law,” which 
was approved on February 29, 1940(32). Fundamentally, 
this law differed little from the previous provision; it de- 
fined more accurately many details and fixed the principle 
of participation of the Jews in economic, civic, and cultural 
life in proportion to their number of the total population, 
that is, 4 percent (33). The confessional and civic principle re- 
mained in force, therefore not that of racial discrimination; 
so did the principle of selling 51% of the shares of Jewish 
enterprises to companion Slovaks freely chosen by them. 
This principle of “Aryanization” Dr. Tiso defended con- 
sistently, even by using his constitutional authority as 
President (34). 


GERMAN INTERVENTION AND THE “JEWISH CODE” 
It appears that even these new legal dispositions were 


not sufficient in practice to attain the goal. Several loop- 
holes were left open for escape from the consequences of 
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the law — and those affected naturally did not hesitate to 
use them in every way(35) — so that the more radical 
circles in Slovakia expressed their dissatisfaction with such 
a solution. However, it was chiefly in Germany that the 
Slovak solution of the Jewish question was bitterly criti- 
cized as being basically in conflict with the German Jew- 
ish laws(36). 

It was this consistent originality and independence of 
Dr. Tiso and his government in regard to the solution of 
the Jewish question that was one of the reasons for inter- 
vention of Adolph Hitler in the internal affairs of the Slo- 
vak Republic at Salzburg on July 28, 1940(37). There Dr. 
Tiso was forced to drop Dr. Ferdinand Duréansky, Minister 
of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, who collorborated with 
him in the independent solution of the Jewish question. Dr. 
Vojtech Tuka, who was greatly influenced by the Germans, 
was forced on the Slovak Government as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs against the will of President Tiso(35), as was 
journalist Alexander Mach, who became the executor of 
German dictates especially in the Jewish question as Min- 
ister of the Interior(39). 

For Dr. Joseph Tiso, Salzburg meant personally such 
a blow that he was determined to tender his resignation (40). 
It was only at the insistence of moderate Slovak circles, 
nay, even the Jews themselves, that he remained at his 
post to use his authority to check the radical group which 
was under the influence of the Germans(41). Tiso’s position 
after Salzburg, therefore, became substantially a defensive 
one: not only did he lose in notable measure the possibility 
of concrete intiative in regard to the Jewish question, but 
also his constitutional authority of intervention was par- 
tially reduced by the facts of this new political situation. 

Thus it happened that on September 10, Prime Min- 
ister Tuka could force the parliament to pass an enabling 
law for the solution of the Jewish question by the govern- 
ment. This “emancipated” government of Dr. Tuka issued 
in the form of a government regulation — without the 
signature of the President of the Republic, Dr. Joseph Tiso 
— the so-called “Jewish Code’’(42), which copied the Ger- 
man Nuremberg Law. Apparently the Germans were de- 
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termined to impose Hitler’s order in Slovakia — the same 
imperial imposition of Hitler’s Germany to which all the 
governments of states in the German sphere of influence 
had succumbed. In comparison with the Jewish laws of 
Germany and the other States (Italy, France, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Holland, Denmark, Norway — and even 
annexed Austria, the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the General Governorship of Poland), the “Jewish 
Code’”’ of Slovakia contained two lucid points which were 
hers exclusively: the first reserved to the President of the 
Republic the right of direct administrational ‘exception’ 
of anyone from the power of this law(43), while the second 
confirmed the validity of all exceptions already granted 
according to the aforementioned Slovak law(44). 


These two paragraphs, leaving the head of the State 
an open possibility to protect in the face of an avalanche 
of force which evidently it was impossible to oppose, were 
the motive why Dr. Joseph Tiso finally decided not to re- 
sign his office after the promulgation of the “Jewish 
Code” (45), 

PRESIDENT TISO’S STAND 


The question was a real ‘‘casus conscientiae,” which 
today we can reconstruct in its main outlines. Dr. Tiso was 
opposed to any violent solution of the Jewish question; he 
was ready to protest against it by resigning his office. The 
following realities, however, came into consideration: if 
Tiso did resign, it was certain that Tuka would be put 
into his office — and it was generally known that Tuka 
was strongly under German influences, If this would have 
happened, not only all the Jews of Slovakia would have 
been completely subject to German interventions, but even 
government power of all Slovakia would practically have 
passed over completely into German hands — and this 
would have had catastrophic consequences for the entire 
nation. Let it suffice here to mention the forced participa- 
tion in the war and the system of National Socialism pro- 
moted by Dr. Tuka. 


Under such circumstances, the resignation of Dr. Tiso 
would have meant deserting from a position of responsi- 
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bility, disappointing the hopes of all the people who saw 
in him the salvation of the nation in a critical world situa- 
tion and a guarantee against the very actual ideological 
danger of Nazism(46). By retaining the function of the 
President of the Republic, Dr. Tiso had a hope not only of 
continuing the defensive policy of Slovakia against Nazism, 
but also to save, if not all, at least as many as possible 
Jews of Slovakia who were persecuted by Nazism. Were 
these hopes, however, substantiated? 

The answer to this question is very important for the 
moral qualification of the stand of Dr. Joseph Tiso and 
thereby of his entire relationship to the problem of the 
Jews in Slovakia. 

It is not difficult to answer the first part of the ques- 
tion: It has been proved that by remaining President of 
the Republic, Dr. Tiso not only saved the Slovak nation 
from threatened occupation and division, from the flood of 
Nazi ideology, from most of the economic and social con- 
sequences of the world war, but, despite the exceptional 
circumstances, he also organized Slovakia legally, cultur- 
ally and economically as an independent State and there- 
by demonstrated that Slovakia had all the prerequisites 
of development as an independent ‘State. Under his guid- 
ance Slovakia attained “brilliant results and the elan of 
autonomous life was really wonderful’ (47). 

So that we could answer the second part of the ques- 
tion, we must objectively examine the cause of Jewish pro- 
visions and their execution in Slovakia in the third and 
fourth periods (1941-1945). 

After the promulgation of the “Jewish Code,” the Jews 
were supposed to be transferred from Slovakia to the ter- 
ritory between the Visla and the Bug in former Poland, 
where there was to be found some kind of state creation 
reserved for them. Here it is necessary to note that the 
project of a separate territory for European Jews present- 
ed a solution which was seriously studied not only in Ger- 
many(48), but also by other powers, such as, for example, 
the United States (49). In order to ascertain the situation 
the Slovak Government sent to Poland a representative 
of the Ministry of the Interior, Isidore Koso, to whom they 
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actually did show the Jewish city of Sosnowitz, Oppel, with 
its own administration, police, etc. Well, even after this the 
Slovak Government did not begin to transfer Jews, but 
arranged labor camps for them in Slovakia, where they 
were to be gradually concentrated. 

This course, which Reitlinger explains as motivated by 
economy(59), is apparently better explained as a reaction 
of the Slovak Government to the Memorandum of the Slo- 
vak Catholic Bishops of October 7, 1941(51), and to the 
reminders of the Holy See of November 12, 1941(52), In 
both these documents ecclesiastical representatives pro- 
tested against the racist principle which inspired govern- 
mental regulation No. 198-1941 of the Slovak Code, es- 
pecially however against those points which were out of 
line with the teachings of the Church (outlawing mixed 
marriages, expulsion from schools) and called upon the 
Slovak Government to recall or at least change the men- 
tioned regulations in this sense. The Holy See, which was 
for apparent reasons generally regarded as “the best in- 
formed political center of the world’’(53), at the same time 
manifested its understanding for the situation of the Slo- 
vak Government when it concluded its note with these 
words: “The Holy See hopes that the Slovak Government, 
as long as the government regulations are not repealed or 
amended, will try to explain and to validate the issued 
regulations in such a measure and in such a manner so 
that they might become as far as is possible least harmful 
to the needs (demands) of Catholic conscience” (54). These 
words appear to be the norm and therefore the explana- 
tion of the course not only of Dr. Tiso, but also that of 
the Slovak government followed in practice until the end 
of their activities. Thus it was that despite the Nuremberg 
tone of the “Jewish Code,” the fundamental points of that 
code were not practically applied until March 10, 1942. 

Thus far it has not been conclusively ascertained, 
whether under German pressure or not(55), Minister of the 
Interior Alexander Mach issued the decree on March 7, 
1942, which confined all the Jews of Slovakia to their homes 
until their transfer to the East(°6). This provision, which 
was soon followed by the first transports of Jews from Slo- 
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vakia to Galicia (March 10, 1942), inspired a strong oppo- 
sition of public opinion, new protests of ecclesiastical cir- 
cles(57), nay, even dissent of the rest of the members of the 
government.(58). But it has been safely ascertained that 
Germany did pressure the Slovak Government to adopt the 
solution of the Jewish question in the form of transferring 
the Jews which had been accepted by the other States 
(Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Hungary). To this 
end Heydrich himself came to Bratislava on April 10, 1942, 
to tell Tuka that the Jews of Slovakia would be transferred 
to the Lublin area where they would be settled permanent- 
ly. Separate settlements were to be arranged for baptized 
Jews (59). After repeated insistence and assurances from the 
German side that Jewish families would be respected and 
that they would be dealt with decently(®), the Slovak Gov- 
ernment began to send to the East the members of the fa- 
milies of those young, able-to-work Jews who had been 
transported the previous month. 


In this second intervention of the Slovak Government, 
it is possible to see an effort to correct in some way the 
mistake of the first transfer by which many Jewish families 
were broken up. It became tragic that the promises of Hey- 
drich and Eichmann were the treacherous trap which was 
not without effect(61). At that time the Slovak Govern- 
ment could not know about the real intentions of the Nazis: 
Wisliceny himself found this out, as we shall see, only sev- 
eral months later. Nevertheless Dr. Tuka insisted that he 
might send an inspection mission to ascertain on the spot 
just how the transferred Jews were being dealt with. The 
Slovak Government presented this demand also formally in 
the form of a note addressed to the German Government (62) 
— but received only an evasive reply. 


It was this, most likely, that roused suspicions on the 
Slovak side. Therefore already on May 15, 1942, the Slovak 
parliament approved a constitutional law by which it prac- 
tically repealed the power given the government in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and legally set the course for the problem 
of emigration. The substance of this law was, however, the 
practical cessation of deportations; the law, that is, sanc- 
tioned all the previously granted presidential and minis- 
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terial “exceptions” and established a new general exception 
for Jews baptized before March 14, 1939(63). Furthermore, 
it established that Jews, affected by the law, would be con- 
centrated in labor camps in Slovakia. 

In July, 1942, when the representative of the Holy See 
in Bratislava notified President Tiso that the Jews in the 
Lublin area were being murdered, Dr. Tiso with absolute 
determination insisted on the realization of a Slovak in- 
spection mission — or else there would be no further trans- 
fer of Jews from Slovakia. In August, Wisliceny went to 
Berlin with the matter. There Eichmann told him that Tiso 
was asking an impossible thing because those Jews were no 
longer alive. Thereupon he showed him a secret order, issued 
by the will of Hitler and signed by Himmler, according to 
which the entire Jewish race was to be gradually de- 
stroyed(64), Wisliceny returned to Bratislava again with 
an evasive reply. After this deportations from Slovakia were 
completely stopped. 


From what has been said it is quite clear that the Slo- 
vak Government allowed the transfer of a part of the Jews 
from Slovakia under the imperialistic pressure of Germany 
— in the face of guarantees to respect basic human rights 
and humanitarian treatment. As soon as there arose a rea- 
son to doubt that the Nazis were fulfilling the guarantees 
given, the parliament of the Slovak Republic with the 
strength of a constitutional law stood up to protect the 
Jewish citizens of Slovakia. The fact that it is necessary to 
explain the law of May 15, 1942, in this maner, is also sup- 
ported by the following realities: 

1. The motive for voting this law was the merciless ex- 
portation of the Jews on the basis of the decree of Minis- 
ter Mach of March 7, 1942(65). 

2. By this law, constitutionally, were sanctioned all 
the exceptions granted by the President of the Republic 
and the resort Ministers; also a new general exception was 
established by which a confessional criterion was given 
priority — which the Germans sharply criticized already 
in 1940 as opposed to the racist principles of Nuremberg. 

3. The real aim of concentrating the Jews, who did not 
have the mentioned exceptions, in Slovak labor camps was 
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to save them from possible transfer elsewhere on the ini- 
tiative of radical circles around Minister Mach behind which 
stood the power of Germany. This was evident from the 
way these camps were set up — the living conditions of 
which were but little different from complete freedom(®®). 

4. Despite repeated insistence from the side of the 
Germans, nay, even despite the intervention of Hitler him- 
self with President Tiso(67), Slovakia did not retreat from 
her position and protected the Jews with all means of po- 
litical tactics(68) and her own State power. 

5. After September 1, 1944, when Slovakia became a 
battlefield and governmental power was factually exercised 
by the fighting armies, despite German occupation of prac- 
tically the whole of Slovakia, the new Minister of National 
Defense and State Security of the Slovak Republic, Stephen 
HaSSik, ordered the abolishment of all concentration camps 
and of all anti-Jewish administrational regulations(69). 

6. When German army commanders defied the above or- 
der and by force transported to Germany all Jews that 
fell into their hands during military operations, the new 
Prime Minister of the Slovak Republic, Dr. Stephen Tiso, 
energetically protested to the German Government(70), 

7. Later, when the commander of the occupation army 
and “the only representative of the Reich in Slovakia’ (71), 
SS-General Berger forced the Slovak Government regula- 
tion in regard to concentrating the Jews (Nov. 16, 1944), 
the provision had practically no effect because the Slovak 
Government and Slovak officials silently agreed that the 
Jews be free to hide themselves(72). 

From the given facts it is quite clear that despite 
some drastic interventions of the Nazis and their several 
Slovak collaborators in the spring of 1942, for which they 
gained partial accord of the Slovak Government by cun- 
ning, the great part of the Jewish minority could remain in 
Slovakia and there be effectively protected to such an ex- 
tent that the Slovak Republic in certain periods was re- 
garded as a relative asylum even for the Jews from other 
countries, especially those from Poland and Hungary(73). 


The stand of the Slovak Republic in regard to the “de- 
finite solution” (Endlosung) of the Jewish question, pres- 
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sured by the Nazis, immediately from the first moments of 
suspicion about the real aim of these “regulations,” was 
unanimously and consistently so rejective that it really 
presents “the story of the first outright failure of the ‘Fi- 
nal Solution’ and a failure at a time when there was no 
glimmer of hope for Jewry in Axis-controlled Europe’’(74). 

The fact that the small Slovak State, even though it 
could not prevent all violence, knew how to stand up against 
it — and with such a determination that an objective his- 
torian can today talk about “a challenge to war” and about 
“a revolt” of the Slovak Government(75) — proves that the 
Slovak Government even in this regard not only did not 
accept without reservations the principles of Hitler’s Na- 
tional Socialism, but even knew how to defend itself against 
them, nay, even to repudiate them forcefully, as long as it 
was not completely overpowered by the brutal preponder- 
ance of military occupation and frontal operations. This im- 
portant fact has thus far not been properly evaluated in 
world literature which concerns itself with this historical 
period. 

If we pause now in our search for the reasons of the 
described facts, we shall come to the conclusion that one of 
the most decisive factors in the course of events in Slova- 
kia was the personality of President Dr. Joseph Tiso. To 
this conclusion we are led by the following facts: 

1. While Dr. Joseph Tiso held the initiative of solving 
the Jewish question in Slovakia( we saw that he solved it 
in a sense of strict justice, in a legal way, and in a most 
human manner. 

2. As President of the Republic he used his constitu- 
tional right in order that the laws proposed by the par- 
liament remained within the confines of the same principles 
which were in opposition to the Nazi anti-Jewish laws(76). 

3. When he could not prevent the issuance of the “Jew- 
ish Codex,” he reserved the right for himself to limit its 
effectiveness as much as possible by personal “exceptions.” 
That this was the intent of the mentioned paragraph 225 
is confirmed by the fact ascertained by the court that Dr. 
Joseph Tiso used his authority as a matter of principle for 
every case placed before him, by which in a short time he 
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liberated a great part of the Jewish inhabitants of Slova- 
kia from the “Jewish Codex’’(77). 

4. It was generally known that the initiative of pro- 
German politics was held by the ministers forced on Tiso 
(Dr. Tuka and A. Mach) — and that there were basic con- 
flicts between them and President Tiso. If, therefore, the 
Slovak parliament could pass the constitutional law of 
May 15, 1942 — which was in fact aimed against German 
Nazis and the executors of their influence in Slovakia — 
this is understandable only if we allow that it did so not 
only within the support of the authority of the President 
of the Republic and the chairman of the Hlinka Slovak 
People’s Party, Dr. Joseph Tiso, but, as it has been safely 
ascertained: directly on his initiative(7). 

5. Finally, only such a consistently anti-Nazi stand of 
President Tiso in regard to the Jewish question can explain 
the fact that, even despite the regulations of the govern- 
ment and the Minister of the Interior, some of the regional 
representatives of state power could during that entire 
time take positions of open protection of the Jewish in- 
habitants, nay, even actually intervene in the initiative of 
government trustees in the Jewish question on territory ad- 
ministered by them(79). 


CONCLUSION 


As we emphasized at the outset, in this study we were 
interested in focalizing some of the facts that are import- 
ant and pertinent for a correct evaluation of the relation- 
ship of Dr. Joseph Tiso to the Jewish problem in Slovakia. 
Intentionally we have not touched upon some undoubtedly 
interesting and relatively important aspects of this com- 
plicated problem which require a separate study (e.g., the 
question of statistical data, the question of the legal and 
moral side of the individual regulations and respective re- 
sponsibilities, etc.). This study, we believe, does prove that 
we cannot honestly regard Dr. Joseph Tiso as a persecutor 
of the Jews or as a collaborator of the Nazis in their inhu- 
man work of genocide of the Jewish nation. It is neces- 
sary, however, to acknowledge that the President of the 
Slovak Republic did prove himself an eminent opponent of 
every injustice against the Jews, whether perpetrated by 
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the German Nazis or by others in their service. Dr. Tiso did 
everything in his power to save them — and we say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that he did for the Jews what no 
other statesman dared to do in the Europe controlled by 
Hitler at that time. If, despite this, a part of the Jews of 
Slovakia was taken out of Slovakia by violent intervention 
of brute force, it is certain that this happened without any 
direct participation of Dr. Joseph Tiso — nay, against his 
will — and, hence, we cannot hold him responsible for it. 
Dr. Tiso found himself face to face with a current “which 
it was possible to impede and probably even to influence, 
but not stop,” as he himself had said during his trial in 
Bratislava(80). There is no evidence to prove that Dr. Tiso 
aided or abetted, motivated or approved in any way, the 
brutal treatment of Jews in Slovakia or anywhere else. 

To lie in the face of death is not easy. So much the 
less can we allow that Dr. Joseph Tiso could do so — the 
same Dr. Tiso who could proclaim before the entire nation 
that never in his life did he utter an untruth intentionally. 
And he did not fear that someone might be able to prove 
the opposite. Would that the world were managed by poli- 
ticians and statesmen who would follow the noble example 
of the President of the Slovak Republic, Dr. Joseph Tiso! 
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MEMORIES OF KUNERAD 
G. COBANOV 


Just thirteen years ago, at the end of September, 1944, 
I was sitting in the cellar of the Kunerad Castle waiting 
to die. Death is a terrible word, but in those days death 
was a wenial thing. People were dying everywhere in Slo- 
vakia: the “glorious Slovak National Uprising” — as the 
BeneS Czechs, Lettrich “democrats,” and Slovak and Czech 
Reds call it — was in full swing. 


The Kunerad Castle, not far from my home town, I 
knew well from my youthful days. The spruce forests full 
of mushrooms, the streams loaded with trout, the plateaus 
heavily overgrown with bilberries and cranberries, and 
then the hunting parties in the hills for wild boar — ah, 
those are happy memories of Kunerad and vicinity, memo- 
ries of those dearest to me, of my friends and that beauti- 
ful corner of Slovakia which is called Rajec Valley. 


Memories of September, 1944, however are not go 
happy. They are memories of one of the saddest chapters 
in Slovak history. Picturesque Rajec Valley, peaceful Kune- 
rad, as many other Slovak towns and villiages, were going 
through the first phase of Communist “freedom” or “liber- 
ation.”” And on the meadow, not far from the Kunerad 
Castle, where machine-gunned bodies of innocent victims 
thumped into shallow graves. The machine-guns were trig- 
gered by the “liberators,” and the graves were dug by the 
victims themselves! ' 


The partisans caught me in Rajecké Teplice as I at- 
tempted to escape to unoccupied territory, into Zilina. I 
was recognized by a certain Czech, an employee of the 
Zbrojovka (Gunworks) in Povazska Bystrica. Before I knew 
it, I was surrounded by a band of partisans armed with 
rifles and automatics. They escorted me to a partisan com- 
missioner, Sedlaéek — the Red from Zilina — in the clinic 
of the Workers’ Social Insurance. After a brief questioning, 
they “liberated” me from my personal papers, press ‘card, 
money, and revolver; then Sedlaéek ordered my escort to 
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take me to the Kunerad Castle, the General Headquarters 
of the Red partisans in the Rajec Valley. 

At that time I did not know Sedlaéek personally, so I 
was very much surprised to learn during the hearing that 
he knew so much about me. Later, after “liberation,” I 
found out that my grandmother was his baptismal spon- 
sor and that my parents attended his wedding. My grand- 
father used to have a large orchard, and Sedla¢ek often 
came with his family for apples and pears. When the Frree- 
thinkers of Czecho-Slovakia propagated the slogan “Away 
from Rome’”’ and wore anti-Papal badges, I was told that 
Sedlaéek once wore one when he came for pears. When 
grandpa caught sight of the badge, he told Sedlaéek to get 
out and never show his face in our place again. I was very 
young at the time and, hence, did not remember either Sed- 
latek or this incident. 

In the Kunerad Castle I was taken before a Russian, 
Major Popov, the chief of staff. He ordered me locked up 
in one of the cellar rooms. I was alone in the room; the 
guard threw a little straw on the concrete floor and my 
furcoat served as a blanket. Through the barred window I 
could see the area in front of the castle. Men and women 
were hauled in on wagons and autos for questioning; fresh- 
ly recruited youngsters from Rajec and surrounding com- 
munities were brought in on hayracks. Among them I saw 
two familar faces of former schoolmates with whom I at- 
tended the Realka at Zilina. 

Court was held in the castle; it did not take the 
“judge” long to find those apprehended “guilty.” Then the 
firing squad marched the unfortunate victims away from 
the castle, singing “Koline.” The murderers were command- 
ed by Sedla¢éek and Spitzer, the latter a Jew who had a 
dry goods store in Zilina. After the victims dug their own 
graves to some depth, they were machine-gunned. The 
shrill cry of those poor, innocent victims still rings in my 
ears. Many men and some women were beaten by the par- 
tisans before they were marched out to die. 

I do not know to this day why, but the fact is that 
nobody seemed to bother about me. The door of my cell 
opened three times a day and two prisoners under guard 
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would bring me something to eat, most of the time a crust 
of bread with coffee in the morning and evening and soup 
at noon. The commander of the guard was a corporal of 
the Slovak Army; he hailed from eastern Slovakia. On 
two occasions he spoke rather friendly to me; he said he 
would rather run off. He got into the “Uprising” as so 
many other Slovak soldiers did: by the ruse that the Nazis 
had arrested and taken President Tiso to Germany, that 
they had thrown out the Slovak Government, and now 
were marching in to destroy the Slovak State and to occupy 
the whole of Slovakia. It did not take him, and so many 
others, very long to realize what had happened — then 
the problem became: how to break away from the parti- 
sans. It was not easy. Many boys wound up with a bullet 
back of the neck for trying to escape. 

My cell happened to be directly under the spacious re- 
ception room, where the partisans would drink and dance 
late into the night. Squeeze boxes screeched loudly and 
the old walls of the castle shook as the partisans danced, 
sang, and shouted with their heavily armed partners; it 
was the first time I saw “girl” partisans; they were armed, 
had grenades around their belts, and Red Cross badges on 
their shoulders. 

The time went slowly, terribly slowly. I was worried 
and prepared for the worst. Never in my life did I pray so 
much and so ardently as I did during those four days and 
nights in the cellar of the Kunerad Castle. My only com- 
panion, a spider in the darkest corner, undoubtedly was 
happy that I was there. To pass the time away and take 
my mind off my troubles, I caught flies and fed them to 
him. Once, when they brought me soup, I was pleasantly 
surprised that one of the men carrying the large kettle of 
soup was an old acquaintance of mine. Before I could open 
my mouth, however, to talk to him, he winked at me, and 
I caught on, so I said nothing to him. 

The fourth evening, just when the sun was setting, 
there appeared in the meadow in front of the castle a herd 
of cattle and sheep that were being driven on by several 
men. Shortly thereafter the corporal mentioned above came 
to my cell and told me that the shepherds had brought a 
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report that the Germans had taken Turéiansky Svaty Mar- 
tin. They were sending divisions to the Mala Fatra, they 
said, to clean out the partisan nests. The Red partisans 
were up to their old tricks; they would start trouble and 
then run off to the mountains, leaving the fight against 
the Germans to the deceived Slovak soldiers. Reportedly 
German units were already on the way from the plateaus 
to the Kunerad Valley and to the castle. 


Moments later everything was quite a bustle in and 
around the castle, then momentary quite, after which I 
heard the Russian partisans barking orders. Lights went 
out and groups of partisans were speedily leaving the castle 
to lose themselves in the night. Then everything was really 
quiet. Only the forest hummed its monotonous, eternal song 
and somewhere in the distance a noctural bird would make 
itself heard from time to time. 


Before dawn, somewhere from far off, the thunder of 
guns resounded and then it was quiet again. In the castle 
the partisans who had remained were busy, piling guns and 
ammunition on wagons in front of the castle. I called out 
through the window to attract the attention of one of the 
men, to find out what was happening, but nobody bothered 
about me. I banged on the door of my cell, but in vain. 
There was nothing left for me to do but wait. It was al- 
ready daylight, but nobody was bringing my breakfast. 

Suddenly, in the distance, the rat-at-at of machine 
guns could be heard and later the characteristic rumble of 
approaching tanks. “THE GERMANS ARE COMING WITH 
TANKS,” someone yelled — and what had been chaos be- 
fore, now turned into a panic in and around the castle. The 
firing increased and the rumble of the tanks became loud- 
er; shots rang out in the woods nearby and from the castle 
itself. The partisans took to flight; it seemed that they did 
not have enough legs to run on, Of course, I was scared, 
as were the rest of the interned. We could smell smoke. 
We screamed and yelled and banged on our doors. Soon 
the castle was in flames; the partisans had set it afire be- 
fore they took off for the woods. 

Suddenly there was a turn of a key in the lock of 
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my door, and my acquaintance, the corporal, yelled out: 
“Hurry, get out of here!” 

And, believe me, I lost no time in getting out! I ran 
up the stairs to the entrance of the castle and, without 
regard for anyone and anything, took off in the direction 
of the woods. I had double trouble: I had to stay clear of 
the partisans and out of sight of the German tank gun- 
ners who could take me for a partisan. In the woods, some 
distance from where I happened to be at the time, a group 
of men and women were wielding picks, axes, and shovels, 
making a road. After I made my way through the woods, I 
hit the fields in the direction of Rajecké Teplice; I skirted 
around the latter because fighting was quite heavy there. 
I waded through the Rajéinka, then ran through wooded 
areas again, and then reached Zilina. 

The Kunerad partisans scattered without a fight. Most 
of the local men returned to their homes. Only Russian 
parachutists remained in the mountains, awaiting the ad- 
vent of the Red Army. They had fulfilled their mission. 
Moscow was not so much interested in any speedy action 
against the Germans in Slovakia; they were more interest- 
ed in making trouble for the Slovak Republic and the Slo- 
vak nation, because they knew how the Slovaks felt about 
Communism. And the Slovaks, because of their adamant 
stand against Communism had to suffer much — and are 
still undergoing much suffering today. 

The Germans captured Sedlaéek. I saw him again, the 
last time, when on one October Sunday forenoon he was 
led through the streets of Zilina by German field scouts. 
He had a placard pinned to his coat front which read: “The 
Kunerad Assassin.” The German military court sentenced 
him to death and the firing squad carried out the sentence. 

Mass graves — the characteristic symbol of bloody 
Bolshevik tyranny everywhere, where the Reds seize power 
even momentarily. Kunerad is only one of them. Daily their 
number increases, because Communism always finds new 
victims. It is high time that the free world wakes up and 
offers some effective resistance, otherwise the sacrifices 
of those whose bones turn to dust in the mass graves will 
have been made in vain. — (J-9457) 
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THE 1944 COMMUNISTIC REBELLION IN SLOVAKIA 


In late August, 1944, a rebellion to overthrow the government 
of the free Slovak Republic was set in motion by Communist partisan 
forces that were parachuted into the country by Moscow. Although 
the predominant element among the invaders was Czech, there were 
also Russians and Frenchmen among them. Conspicuous as one of 
the leaders promoting this putsch was Dr. Joseph Lettrich who is 
now an official of the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia” and resides 
in the United States. 

The objective of this offensive strategy was not only the ruth- 
less subjugation of the Slovak government, but also the occupation 
of Slovakia and the integration of the crushed republic into the po- 
litically hybridized Czecho-Slovak Republic. With the help of Soviet 
troops this goal was achieved in the spring of 1945 . 

Some of the tactics and activities of these Red invaders are 
reliably described by Dr. Joseph Pauéo in his latest book SLOVACI 
A KOMUNIZMUS (THE SLOVAKS AND COMMUNISM; Middletown, 
Pa.; 1957). We quote here in part from the chapter “Dielo pomsty” 
(“An Act of Revenge” — Ed.) 

The depravity of the partisans literally knew no 
bounds: They looted and plundered at will and murdered 
wantonly. Consequently the toll of the struggle was tragic 
even though the encounters did not last exceptionally long. 
Colonel Otto Klement reports that “official statistics, re- 
leased early in 1945, indicate that the so-called national up- 
rising in 1944 cost the Slovak nation close to 80,000 lives 
sacrificed on Slovak territroy.” 

The partisans and their henchmen terrorized Slovak 
villages. They categorically seized all citizens of note who 
had shown opposition to Communism. “They robbed their 
apartments, homes, castles, factories, places of business, 
warehouses; they indulged in drunken orgies and began 
to annoy innocent victims, torturing and killing them,” 
states Colonel Otto Klement who was fully informed on all 
that happened. 

Thousands of Slovaks were subjected to unspeakable 
tortures and inhuman torments. Among the first victims in 
this wave of terror was the Slovak labor leader and mem- 
bers of Parliament, Francis Slamen, who met his cruel fate 
in the town of Brezno nad Hronom, He was a typical Slo- 
vak laborer, one of thousands of diligent and honest Slovak 
workingmen, providing for his family by the toil of his 
hands. He was interested in the welfare of Slovak workers, 
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but his “crime’”’ was that he based his interest on the prin- 
ciples of fundamental Christian equity. He organized a 
Christian-social workers’ association and, as president of 
the group, he was shown a certain degree of deference by 
his co-workers who came to realize that the problems of 
the laboring class can be resolved without recourse to revo- 
lutionary methods, without violence, bloodshed, and the 
confiscation of private property. 

When Francis Slamen noticed that there was a concen- 
tration of questionable elements in the neighborhood of 
Brezno, he decided to go to Bratislava in order to inform 
the state authorities. His planned to leave in the evening 
of August 27, 1944, but an informer foiled his plans. A 
few hours before train time, he was forced into a partisan 
truck. 

The partisans then rounded up other influential loyal 
patriots in this town, driving them out of their homes at 
the point of leveled automatics. They packed them into 
the fore section of the truck while heavily armed guards 
took up the rear. At about eleven o’clock at night, the 
truck started on its way, but it halted every fifty meters 
or so, in order to take on more unfortunate captives. 

Shortly before midnight, the truck loaded with cap- 
tives left the heart of town. When the tragic company 
reached the town limits, two of the partisans, who were 
stationed as guards in the truck, opened fire on the victims. 
Several of them died on the spot; others lived a few hours 
longer. 

The sole survivor in this instance was Judge Denk. 
His face and head were spattered with the brain fragments 
of Slamen and Dolan and both his hands, as well as his 
head and neck, were torn with shot. But he did not lose 
consciousness and was able to save himself. When the par- 
tisans came to carry away the corpses, Denk let himself 
be taken as a dead man with the dead. They left him in 
the cemetery for burial with the rest, and it was there 
that he spoke to the gendarme who was left to take over, 
begging him to take him to a hospital from where his wife 
later smuggled him out to safety and survival. 

The heartless partisans who carried out this coldblood- 
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ed task of political vengeance appropriated all the valuables 
on the persons of their victims right where they fell. They 
even stripped the dead of their shoes and before leaving 
the scene, they kicked the bodies about with violent bru- 
tality. 

Another notable victim of the partisans was a Catholic 
priest and Parliamentary deputy, Rev. Anthony Salat, who 
died in the first week of the rebellion. He was a man of 
noble character and his was the stature of an earnest Slo- 
vak patriot, a brilliant popular writer, a matchless public 
speaker, and one of the most out-spoken and determined 
opponents of Communism. 

Through the years, dating back as far as 1929, Father 
Salat served as a Parliamentary representative of the Slo- 
vak Populist Party. In public life he merited distinction 
not only as a gifted and objective speaker, a defender of 
Slovak rights in the forum of Prague’s hall of Parliament, 
but also as a journalist. 

Because of all this, the partisans marked as one of 
their earlist targets, a figure to be cut down mercilessly, 
this Father Anthony Salat, a distinguished national leader 
and an intrepid fighter for justice. They dragged him out 
of the quiet of his parish to the bridge that spans the 
Hron River. He begged to be allowed to make his confes- 
sion but the rabble refused him this spiritual consolation. 
In answer to his request they sounded off rounds of sa- 
tanic laughter and piercing ridicule which alternated with 
salvos from their automatics, felling the good priest to 
the cold pavement of the bridge that he had built for the 
community. 

But even this did not satisfy the savage “liberators.” 
They beset the corpse of the murdered Father Salat and 
robbed it. Out of his vest pocket they removed his gold 
watch; out of his coat pocket they took his wallet. They 
even knocked out several of his teeth and claimed the gold 
caps from his dental work. Then they hurled the brutally 
abused and rifled body into the Hron. 

Father Anthony Salat was not the only Slovak Catho- 
lic priest done to cruel death by the partisans. Among 
others who perished under the violent hand of the oppres- 
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sors were Fathers John Nemec, Martinka of Liptovsky 
Svaty Michal, and the seminarian Milan of Povazska Bys- 
trica. A frightful death befell Father Seda, the pastor in 
Liptovsky Svaty Jan. 

In his report at a hearing of the U. S. Congressional 
Committee, the Catholic priest, Dr. Stephen Nahalka, re- 
lated the sufferings inflicted on Father Seda: “They cut 
strips of skin and flesh from his back and in the end even 
amputated his genitals.” Father Nicholas Sprinc, a priest 
of the same diocese as Father Seda, reported the follow- 
ing: “Father Seda was killed. The Reds first flayed him 
and then subjected him to tortures which it is not proper 
to describe in the press. His skin was stripped in thick 
layers. His tormentors then kept cutting off parts of his 
body and forcing them into his mouth to the accompani- 
ment of blasphenmous exclamations about ‘Holy Commu- 
nion’.” 

Another witness before the Congressional Committee 
was the Rev. Joseph Poess of Slovakia whom the parti- 
sans had severely wounded in the mass grave near Sklenné 
where he served as pastor. Ninety men perished in this 
mass grave, but Father Poess saved himself despite the 
fact that he had been buried alive. He made his escape 
out of the shallow grave and, after untold sufferings and 
imprisonment, made his way to freedom. The indictment 
which the Partisans fabricated against him was that he 
had a secret sending station operating from the church and 
that he cached weapons in the church sacristy and under 
the altar in his church. 

Colonel Otto Klement had information on many indi- 
vidual instances of brutality wreaked upon helpless and in- 
nocent citizens by the partisans. In Turiec the ailing Mary 
R. fell into their hands; they struck her unconscious with 
a heavy milk can. They tortured her by wedging pins under 
her nails and, after she was completely spent, she had to 
kiss the feet of a common prostitute. Finally the partisan 
band bound her in chains and bore her off to their head- 
quarters, Sklabiné in Turiec, where they shot her and 
threw her body into a mass burial pit. 

Her father, John R., was an old man of 78. The parti- 
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sans trussed him up and left him, barefoot and half naked, 
exposed outdoors all night. When he accepted a pair of 
shoes offered him by a lady, the gypsy who was guarding 
him beat him brutally. Then the partisan horde took the 
old man to Sklabina, aimed a shot at the nape of his neck, 
just as they had dispatched his daughter, and threw him 
into the mass grave too. 

All these people had no connection whatever with po- 
litical activities of any kind. Their ‘‘offense” was that they 
were, to some extent, propertied people. 

Singled out for sacrifice were also a number of valiant 
officers who chose to accept no command in the uprising. 
For this service to their country, Colonels Kanak and Zve- 
rin, as well as Lieutenant Colonel Klucik and First Lieuten- 
ants Frecer and Sindler, were shot to death. The distin- 
guished General Turanec was put under house arrest in 
Banska Bystrica right at the outset of the putsch. Once 
they let loose the full strength of their partisan activities, 
they had General Turanec flown to Moscow, where they tor- 
tured him for his uncompromising stand against communism. 


One of the major stigmas of the putsch is the concen- 
tration camp which the partisans arranged in the castle 
fortress Slovenska L’upéa. Here they tormented and perse- 
cuted over a thousand victims — not only men, but women 
and children, too. The superintendent of this concentration 
camp was the savage Communist Staudinger. One of the 
prisoners, R. Rudohorsky, recalls some of the sufferings 
experienced in Slovenska L’upéa: 

“The housing of the prisoners was horrible. The over- 
seer packed over 150 people into a single room. Other sec- 
tions were croweded with as many persons as could possi- 
bly be forced into them. Household furnishings were re- 
mover. From the beginning, the prisoners were bedded on 
the bare floor; later the authorities allowed them to bring 
in some straw. Spies, informers, and instigators of trouble 
were planted among the prisoners. Hygienic requirements 
in this concentration camp became a thing of the past. The 
place was a real hell. 

“Inmates took sick as a result of the undernourish- 
ment, starvation, filth and foulness that prevailed. Instead 
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of providing medical help or relief for them, the vindictive 
jailer turned on them with abuse and embittered their lives 
still further with inhuman treatment. Even when the doctor 
did come into the camp, he was allowed to examine a sick 
unfortunate only in the presence of the commandant of the 
guard of National Security ... The physician prescribed 
medication for which the prisoner paid but never received . 
.. Fare: potatoes and cabbage. Anything by way of short- 
tening or grease that may have been allotted to the kitchen 
was either appropriated by a woman-cook of ill-repute or 
the superintendent of the institution and the commandant 
of National Security, or it was sold. But conditions wors- 
ened to such an extent that later not even potatoes or cab- 
bage were to be had. There was actual starvation. Red par- 
tisans, armed to the teeth, visited the castle fortress daily 
to conduct investigations among the inmates. They heard 
the grievances of the prisoners and freely dealt them re- 
sounding slaps and blows; they beat them and tortured 
them unmercifully. 


“Many of the wretches were taken away under cover 
of night never to return again. Conditions became such 
that no prisoner’ felt that his life was safe. Everyone lived 
in dread expectation, wondering just when the partisans 
would come to claim this one or that one who would vanish 
forever in the abyss of death... The barbaric superintend- 
ent, a former shoemaker, on visiting the confining quarters 
abused the miserable inmates by kicking them about like 
dogs while he cursed them fiendishly and threatened every 
one of them with the gallows. If any of them happened to 
have a covering of any kind, he ripped it away, spewing 
insults upon them and calling them Nazis and Fascist swine.. 


“Little children begged their mothers for bread or milk 
but what were the unhappy mothers to do when the per- 
fidious scum that jailed them had no mercy or feeling in 
its heart to allow at least to the children some substantia) 
food. Wives were isolated from their husbands; they were 
permitted to have no contact whatever, not even a brief sx- 
change from one to the other as they went for their daily 
rations. Husbands were the unwilling and helpless witnesses: 
of the appalling sufferings of their wives and children.” 
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Only prayer and hymns sustained balance and some 

semblance of morale among the tortured prisoners whose 
sufferings defied description. 
, An evil reputation came to be associated with Kunerad, 
one of the headquarters of the partisan band located near 
the city Zilina. V. Zingor testified that the Czech Karel 
Bacilek was “the political commissar in the fortress Kune- 
rad.”’ Brutal in the extreme was the punishment meted out 
to anti-Communistic fighters and quick sentences were 
readily executed. It was comparable to Sklabina. 

To date it has not been ascertained precisely how many 
victims met maximum penalties in these two places. Colonel 
Klement reports that in Sklabina over a thousand citizens 
were murdered from Turiec region alone. 

In the mass grave in Podsucha, as the Rev. Stephen 
Nahalka testified, there were found eighty victims of par- 
tisan ferocity, Father Poess revealed that in the mass 
graves near Sklenné about two hundred of his parishioners 
met their deaths. 

An American citizen, Mr. Smrekovsky, declared before 
U. S. Congressional Committee that in the Slovak commu- 
nity where he had lived in the days of the Slovak Republic, 
the partisans on one occasion destroyed an entire family 
of five persons among whom were a two year old and a 
four year old child. All were then consigned to a mass grave. 

Other mass graves were also found at Kovaéova, in 
Pusty Hrad, in the Prievidza valley, at Humenné, Luéivna, 
BoSany, L’ubietova, Nemecka L’upéa and Kremni¢ka. 

During this Communist putsch, material losses in Slo- 
vakia were extremely great. The state statistical and plan- 
ning office in Bratislava published in its “Statistical Hand- 
book of Slovakia 1947” an evalution of damage inflicted on 
buildings, projects and their equipment, art objects, com- 
munications, livestock, and other ravaged properties as in 
excess of 114,461,000,000 crowns or two and a half billion 
dollars. 

The arrival of the Soviet in Slovakia in the bloody Au- 
gust putsch of 1944 was a clear foreclast of what would 
befall the Slovak people in the event of the downfall of 
their independent State. 
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A. R. NYKL: 


“EDVARD BENES ON MUNICH DAYS” 


The article “Edvard BeneS on Munich Days” in the 
“Journal of Central European Affairs,” (January, 1957 pp. 
384—393), reveals that the author, Otokar Odlozilik, was 
not an eyewitness of the days between September 4 and 
25, 1938, in Bohemia, and especially in the capital. “Rigid 
precepts of historical scholarship’ cannot be applied to 
documents, even if the latter were bona fide and not doc- 
tored up post factum by captious commentaries. Both Ed- 
vard Benes and his mentor T. G. Masaryk were great hind- 
sight wizards. It would be idle to cite proofs of this phe- 
nomenon here, because hundreds of quotations have ap- 
peared and are still appearing in the publications of the 
Slovak League of America. 

The diplomats mentioned in the article very wisely 
kept, and those who are living still keep, quiet which is, 
they perhaps believe, better than lying. In my opinion 
Frantisek Chvalkovsky, who with Hacha went through the 
terrible ordeal in Berlin before they finally signed their 
consent to Hitler’s ultimatum of March 14, 1939, at 3 a. m., 
was the most reliable and honest person whose story might 
have cleared up many doubts, surmises, and suspicions. 
Krofta could unfortunately not go beyond the spring of 
1938, when in May the first rumors of war began to spread. 


Henlein and his right hand man Frank were feverish- 
ly preparing the ground for autonomy and secession, by 
speeches and press campaigns, in which they constantly 
harped on Bene8’s doctoral thesis, published in 1907 at Di- 
jon, wherein he advocated a complete separation of the 
German-speaking and the Czech-speaking regions of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia. During the summer months 
Lord Runciman was sent to the Sudetenland by Chamber- 
lain with the special mission to find the right solution by 
“fact finding.” For the most part he was the guest of 
German nobility and paid no attention to the claims of the 
Czech “hraniéari,” inhabitants of the frontier regions. 

The Sudeten Germans knew perfectly well that he was 
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merely playing a comedy and facetiously spoke of him as 
Lord “Runzelmann.” Because of my absolute command of 
the German tongue, and as an American visitor, I could 
engage in countless conversations with the natives of Kar- 
lovy Vary, where I was writing a book on Japan and cur- 
ing my nervous stomach by drinking Mihlbrunn — “Mlyn- 
sky prame” — hot alkaline water. Among the Egerlander 
there reigned an atmosphere of calm optimism: to them the 
annexation of the Sudeten by the Third Reich was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Some of them even hinted already at a 
further step — the Protectorate — anticipating March 
14, 1939. Nervousness reigned only in the small Czech mi- 
nority, which was being increasingly frightened by occa- 
sional “blackout” exercises and talk about air raid shel- 
ters. 


To me it was quite plain that the Germans were being 
supplied with oral propaganda, which they called Fliister- 
propaganda, and were absolutely convinced that Runci- 
man’s antics were a subterfuge to hide a fait accompli: a 
perfect agreement of the English and French — the latter 
somewhat sheepishly and reluctantly — that the “phan- 
tom” republic should be trimmed to suit the Nazis and the 
Magyars, in connivance with Mr. Beck, the Polish Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs whose contempt for Benes knew no 
bounds. This I knew from my trip through Poland in Au- 
gust, 1936, where Czechs were talked about as “lajdaci” 
(loafers). G6ring was Beck’s honored guest, Benes the 
“cackling pygmy.” At Cracow, Moscicki was helping to 
raise the Pilsudski mound: was he likely to listen to Be- 
nes’s plea in 1938? 

In July 1935, I wrote an article for the ‘“Narodni 
Listy,” recommending a solid steel wall from the Carpa- 
thians to Gdynia with a friendly Polish nation, whom Be- 
neS and Masaryk, however, regarded as Fascists. Later I 
was told that the article was suppressed at BeneS’s or- 
ders, who bypassed the Poles and went to see Stalin about 
that time. 

It is evident that the ambassadors named in the Od- 
lozilik article (Osusky, Masaryk, Mastny, Chvalkovsky, Hur- 
ban, Slavik) must have known the real state of affairs and 
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therefore kept silent. With the help of German and Italian 
aviation the Nationalists in Spain were pushing the so- 
called “Loyalists” toward the Pyrenees, and Daladier was 
worried about the impending invasion of the defeated 
- 300,000 ‘“‘Reds” into southern France, while Charles Maur- 
ras in “Action Francaise” was ridiculing the idea of a war 
“pour les Tcheques.” In the Kurhaus or Lazensky Dtm, I 
could read the “Daily Mail” and “Corriere della Sera.” I re- 
call distinctly a map in the former showing the distribution 
of the three and one-half million Sudeten-Germans along 
the frontier as reported by Lord Runciman — and an article 
by Mussolini stating that the artificial and unnatural “sau- 
sage’ state in Central Europe should be dismembered in 
the same way as the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had 
been. 


Where is OdloZilik’s “authentic description” of events 
by BeneS? If Benes had a “unique knowledge of the situa- 
tion,” he would have had to admit that he knew full well in 
August that England and France were determined to back 
Hitler’s claims. Krofta wisely kept silent in order not to 
implicate himself. The important documents sent abroad 
in the early days of October, 1938, most likely were de- 
stroyed, in order not to compromise the guilty parties. It 
would seem that the German and Italian military aviation 
was so formidable that the French and still less the British, 
aviation was no match for it at the time. Mr. Beck’s clique 
in Poland was maliciously rejoicing at Benes’s defeat. And 
Stalin, of course, was not going to help a dying man. 


My own estimate of the situation, on the basis of my 
observations and reading of the foreign press —— English, 
French, Italian, Scandinavian, Polish, Rumanian, Yugoslav 
— was that there would be no war, because the sellout by 
England and France was an obvious fait accompli. Hence I 
finished my manuscript and went by bus to Prague, in 
order to arrange with the publisher the printing of my 
book. For all eventualities I bought a second-class ticket to 
Praha-Merano, because my friends recommended to me 
the “Traubenkur” in Merano as the best thing for a ner- 
vous stomach. It consisted in eating plenty of ripe blue 
grapes and walking in the hills. Another friend — a phy- 
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sician — took a good look into my stomach, and finding 
nothing really serious, recommended that I should go to the 
Riesengebirge (Krkonose) to a place called Benecko and 
drink plenty of radioactive water. While the Sudeten-Ger- 
mans were calm and smiling, awaiting their revanche, ~ 
the Czech population was naturally feeling uneasy in the 
expectation of the great Hitler harangue at Nuremberg, 
listed for September 12. 

There was a tense atmosphere in Prague. The Com- 
munists were dreaming of a great Russian airborne army 
which would destroy Berlin and of making every town and 
hamlet in Bohemia a fortress like the “Loyalists” were do- 
ing in Spain who, by the way, were being painted as he- 
roes in the Benes-controlled press. Only the ‘“Narodni 
Listy,” the organ of the Czech National Democrats, was 
favorable to Mussolini and to Franco. 

The journey on Sunday, September 4, through the 
fertile fields promising a good harvest, via Chlumec nad 
Cidlinou, where the peasants once were beaten by the no- 
blemen (“vyhrajeS jako sedlak v Chlumce”), north to the 
Krkonose, was calm and uneventful. After Trutnov-Trau- 
tenau, we began to enter the mixed Sudeten region. From 
what I could see and hear, the German agrarians had no 
sympathy with the Nazis at all, although in the last mo- 
ment they joined the Henlein group so as to save them- 
selves from reprisals and persecutions. This very step in- 
dicated that Henlein was certain of winning without war. 

Benecko proved to be a combined summer and win- 
ter resort. The summer guests were all gone, and I was 
the only guest at the hotel. In winter, the place changed 
into a ski resort. The owner was a sincere man, a great 
admirer of Kramay, and a great, scathing critic of Benes. 
The Germans had a nice new school building in the village, 
“Deutsche Volkschule.” Hitler’s ravings about the suffer- . 
ings of the Germans were the invention of his maniacal 
imagination. 

The hotel and its immediate neighborhood formed a 
Czech enclave in a region which further north was inhab- 
ited by Sudeten-Germans. From the far distance one could 
hear the noise of their Henlein meetings. But otherwise, 
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perfect peace reigned in the pine forests and on the green 
meadows, where I spent most of my time walking between 
meals and drinking radioactive water. Within a few days 
my nervous stomach was restored to its normal functions. 

Sunday, the 11th of September, being a pleasantly warm, 
sunny day, I decided in the afternoon to walk to the sum- 
mit of the wooded hill which I well remembered from my 
school days, reading about the sad departure of Czech 
Protestants in the years which followed the battle of the 
White Mountain, in 1620—1628. These émigrés had to 
leave everything behind and seek refuge in the Protestant 
regions of Germany northeast of the KrkonoSe. Jan Amos 
Komensky, later bishop of the Moravian Brethren, was 
among them. On this hill, named Zaly, according to the 
legend, they were taking the last look of their native 
country, and were kissing the snow-covered ground good- 
bye in tears. 

Nevzali jsme se sebou nic, nic, po v8em veta — 

jen Bibli Kralickou, Labyrint svéta. 
“We took nothing along, nothing, all is lost; only the 
Kraliky Bible, and the Labyrinth of the World.” Reference 
is made to the Protestant version of the Bible made at 
Kraliky (German Grulich) on the Bohemian-Silesian fron- 
tier, and the well-known work of Comenius. These memories 
came to my mind as I slowly walked to the summit where 
I found a tourist restaurant and a lookout tower. The at- 
mosphere was gloomy, very much in keeping with the name 
Zaly: the presentiment of grave events reminded me of 
what it must have been like in 1628 — three centuries ago. 
The sufferings of the Czech nation were of no concern to 
France, and still less to England. 

The large wooden structure of the hotel was silent, 
when I returned. For supper I had the last but one real 
Wiener Schnitzel in my memory — or shall I call it costo- 
letta alla milanese? Or vidensky fizek? The owner of the 
hotel who knew very little German asked me whether I 
would listen to the radio the next day and tell him what 
Adolf was going to broadcast from Niirnberg. Since I was 
not to be directly affected, I could sleep soundly and in the 
forenoon take another long walk in the pine woods. 
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The great speech was booked for about 2 p. m. sun 
time, since Germany had not adopted the foolish fad of 
daylight saving time. If I had my notes at hand, I could 
recall the situation with more precision, but since I was 
more intersted in “kava a buchty” (coffee and doughnuts), 
my recollection is rather hazy at present. First of all, the 
reception was very weak and spoiled by frequent static 
due to thick thunder clouds hanging over the mountain 
range. Second, Hitler’s speeches on the Sudeten question, 
the same as on the Klajpeda and Gdansk question, were 
a repetition of dramatically worded accusations of the 
same content: the Volksgenossen were being persecuted 
and mistreated, hence they were fleeing in constantly in- 
creasing numbers across the border: five thousand, ten 
thousand, fifty thousand; Long afterwards I saw in the 
contemporary Illustrierte Zeitung file pictures of these 
“refugees” being lovingly provided with food and clothing 
by their brethren in the Third Reich. There could be no 
doubt as to Adolf’s purpose, namely, to convince France 
and England of the absolute justice of the Nazi position. 
“We do not ask except what is ours on the basis of self- 
determination — not one inch of a foreign territory. The 
Czechs will have theirs and we will have ours: after that 
we will have no further demands.” 


The next day at night we could hear the rumbling of 
a thunderstorm in the direction of Harrach’s Glass Works 
at the frontier, but my host and his family were so fright- 
ened that they took it for the rumbling of heavy artillery. 
On Thursday, September 15, I decided that there was no 
use prolonging my stay and inviting another spell of sto- 
mach nervousness: after lunch I took the bus to the rail- 
way station and from there the train to Prague. Though 
there was no panic anywhere, the train was already filled 
with refugees: the wealthier and white-collared class. In 
Prague I returned to my hotel on Namésti Petra Osvobo- 
ditele (the Square of Peter, the Liberator) — formerly 
Komensky Square — in the Vinohrady district, where I 
paid 20 crowns for a single room, the equivalent of 70 
cents. Excellent regular meals cost 10 crowns — 35 cents 
— and read all the Czech, German, French, and English 
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newspapers while sipping excellent coffee. In one of the 
rooms they had a permanent guest — a frequently tipsy 
female of unpleasant appearance. She was one of the ten 
Communist deputies in the Parliament. 

Unfortunately for me, moratorium had been pro- 
claimed with regard to withdrawals from bank accounts 
and I could only draw 5000 crowns at the Zivnobanka. One 
rapid transaction became imperative and unavoidable: I 
had to go to Karlovy Vary and have several trunks of my 
books shipped from there to Prague. The dream of staying 
in the pleasant spa and writing books vanished: where were 
the solemn promises of “enduring peace” after fighting 
“the war to end all wars” in 1919? On Friday afternoon 
I took the ‘“‘rychlovlak” (express) and arrived at the Kar- 
lovy Vary station, which is located at some distance from 
the center of the town, in the evening. Detachments of 
Czech troops were already stationed round. No bus was 
operating. After showing my passport I was allowed to go 
to the town on foot and there I found another detachment 
of youthful-looking soldiers round some sort of war ma- 
chinery, near Park Street. For reasons, which would take 
long to explain, I decided to go to one of the Kurgast 
rooming houses on Park Street. In situations of this kind 
one must act with lightning speed and complete calm. I 
was able to arrange with a shipper to forward my trunks 
to Prague next Monday, “express,” at the fabulous cost of 
2000 crowns. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday I spent eating 
the best food and spending as many crowns as I could, buy- 
ing the best shirts, socks, a light overcoat, and other 
articles of clothing at Nastopil’s on Alte Wiese. Why not, 
when I could buy the best shirts at 16 crowns (50 cents) 
which in America would cost five dollars? I still have two 
of those. When one sees an inevitable debacle in the offing 
one can easily adopt the philosophy of “you can’t take it 
with you.” While consuming an excellent chicken dinner 
for 25 crowns (70 cents) in the restaurant of the house 
“Schwedischer Hof,” I was discussing the situation with 
the waiter, who happened to be a Pole, in Polish. He ad- 
mired my remarkable calm and sound judgement, and made 
me the compliment “Pan jest okropny czlowiek.”’ All the 
Germans I spoke with, showed smiling optimism. 
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On Monday evening, September 19th, I was in the 
“rychlovlak” Eger—Prague, in the company of two 
lieutenants of the Czechoslovak army, both Czechs less 
than 25 years of age, hence products of the Masaryk- 
BeneS régime. There also was a captain of the frontier 
constabulary (strazmistr — ¢etnik), a former legionnaire, 
less than fifty years of age. The “porudici’’ (second lieu- 
tenants) were not exactly in a merry mood, but seemed to 
face the facts without whimpering and with a sort of grim 
humor. I knew nothing of what was going on in diplomatic 
circles, but I can repeat that all the Germans in Karlovy 
Vary, with whom I spoke about the future, were glorious- 
ly optimistic. They already knew that the Nazis would give 
them 1 mark for ten crowns instead of eight, yet seemed to 
be quite willing to take the loss. I recall one instance par- 
ticularly, when I said: “Ich sehe Wolken am Horizont,” 
and my interlocutor said: “Im Gegenthal, ich sehe alles 
rosig.”” This opinion was general. Now an expellee in Ger- 
many, my young friend may remember our conversation. 


If the scheme mentioned by OdloZilik on p. 387 (“to 
avoid war’) was worked out on September 18, “after the 
conference in London of French and British statesmen,” 
it must have already been known throughout the Sudeten 
on September 19. And this was also the reason why I met 
the elderly ¢etnik on this train; he was leaving his post 
in Jachymov and was on his way to Slovakia, like the rest 
of Czech “éetnici” (gendarmes), because it was already 
known that the territory in which they were employed 
would be ceded to the Third Reich. This Getnik was very 
sad and spoke of his ruined existence, with a son in school, 
and with no future ahead of him. The two “poruéici’” stated 
to me emphatically what I later heard so much in Prague: 
“Uz je to ujednano a uz jsme prodani’’ (it’s all settled and 
we are already sold out). And their comments on this 
“noble” action of France and England were rather scath- 
ing. 

Two days later in Prague the Czech legionnaires were 
in front of the French Legation discarding the medals 
which they had received from France in 1919. If Mr. Benes 
devotes a fairly long passage in his “Mnichovské dny” to 
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an audience when “on Wednesday, September 21, in the 
small hours of that morning the British and French envoys 
requested it,’ to me it is quite clear that he is telling a 
story to cover up what already was a fait accompli. The 
people in the Sudeten knew that the matter had been set- 
tled, and the Czechs living there knew it also. To speak 
of collecting statements made by Benes and his critics and 
to “evaluate them in accordance with rigid precepts of his- 
torical scholarship” is as idle a talk as that about the au- 
thenticity of the Kensington stone and many other legends 
which need not be mentioned here. 

Furthermore I, as a personal witness, can say that 
the news of the sellout was already known in Prague that 
very evening, September 19, which in my memory is a ter- 
rible accusation of the treacherous action of British and 
French diplomats, not their respective nations. That eve- 
ning, at about 10 o’clock, Prague was a city of stunned 
ghosts groping in the darkness under the impact of a dead- 
ly blow. I have seen through many situations when a family 
was suddenly stunned by a tragic blow, but here a whole 
ancient city with a glorious history, and a trusting people, 
had been stabbed in the back by those who professed to be 
their allies. 

The streets were almost deserted — deadly anguish 
was visible on all faces. Being a Czech, I fully felt their de- 
spair. They already visualized the return of the German 
conqueror to Praga caput regni, left at the mercy of a 
horde of fanaticists. The anguish was gripping the souls 
of the Czechs, together with a hatred of Masaryk and Be- 
neS, whose lies had brought the nation into this horrible 
plight. Only one who has once found himself at the brink 
of death could approximately realize that tragic, silent 
grief coupled with dread of an impending, yet inevitable 
peril. 

La nuit porte conseil is a proverb fraught with a deep 
significance. The morning will bring a solution. September 
20 found the streets filled with milling crowds, hardly lis- 
tening to the blaring loudspeakers. When passing by the 
barracks where young soldiers looked nonchalantly from 
the windows, a group of patriots would yell occasionally: 
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“At Zije armada!’’ (Long live the army). But there was 
no real enthusiasm — it seemed as if the soldiers knew 
that there was not to be any fighting. The anguish and 
terror of the previous night gave way to the real Czech 
calm fatalism, bred into the nation by centuries of hard 
knocks. Hemmed in, right in the heart of Europe, by hostile 
neighbors, the Czechs were always governed by one upper- 
most thought, namely, holding their own against terrible 
odds and in the end surviving their enemies. No one knew 
anything about what was going on in diplomatic circles, 
but all the intelligent people with whom I discussed the 
situation, unanimously and with a quiet, also typically Czech 
resignation, were saying: “Uz je to ujednano. Uz jsme 
prodani.” 

In the evening I walked on the Vaclavské namésti 
(Wenceslaus Square) which was literally packed with peo- 
ple going to and fro without any passionate outbursts. 
Round the pedestal of Myslbek’s famous St. Wenceslaus 
group, a solid mass of young Communists from Nusle was 
sitting with a defiant expression on their faces. 


“Co zde délate’”’? (What are you doing here?) I asked 
a group of young men and women. ‘My chceme bojovat 
a hajit svatého Vaclava.” (We want to fight and to defend 
St. Wenceslaus). The streets were guarded by a special 
force of policemen with black helmets — calm, young, 
determined men. I asked one of them: ‘“Prosim vas, co ti 
mladi blazni zde délaji?’”’ (Pardon me, what are those 
young fools doing here?) His answer was typical of a 
Czech who has seen too many upheavals in his time to be 
surprised at anything. Just one word: “Para!” If a diction- 
ary linguist would search in a number of volumes, in or- 
der to get the full meaning of this simple word, he might 
find such equivalents as ‘‘vapor, steam, fog, mist,’’ but these 
would not give him the inner vibration. The nearest equi- 
valent in American English would be: “Just generating 
so much worthless hot air!”’. 

The same milling of crowds and blaring of loudspeakers 
to which no one listened went on the two following days, 
namely, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 21 and 
22. Whatever Mr. Benes says about his conferences and 
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plans must be set aside as a legend and post factum inven- 
tion to cover up the incontrovertible fact that the final de- 
cision had already been made in London on September 18; 
all these so-called conferences were a mere comedy to de- 
ceive the nation, which however, was not deceived at all. 


I listened to Mr. BeneS’s broadcast at 7 p. m., on 
Thursday, September 22. This was the second and last time 
I ever heard the sound of his voice and his halting way of 
reading from a typewritten text with his dark-rimmed 
glasses on his clumsy nose. The first time was on Sunday, 
September 19, 1937, at Masaryk’s funeral. He was either 
unable or afraid to say anything powerful and sonorous 
ex-tempore. ‘‘Mluvil jako kdyz by to tahal z chlupaté ru- 
kavice.”’ (He talked as if he were pulling it out of a shaggy 
glove). Utterly insipid was the boast about having made a 
plan: “Mam plan pro vSechny pripady.” (I have a plan for 
all eventualities). Then he also said, or rather read some- 
thing in Slovak in such a poor way that Slovaks must have 
laughed at his pronunciation. Though the two languages 
are quite similar, it is extremely difficult for a Czech to 
speak Slovak with a Slovak intonation, just like a Spaniard 
is utterly unable to speak Portuguese with a Portuguese 
intonation. 

People laughed and repeated in the Prague dialect: 
“A BeneS ma plan a usme prodany,” ie., uz jsme prodani: 
“BeneS has a plan and we are already sold out.” This re- 
minded me of Paris and Pichegru. During the night the 
“civil defense” observers were frequently yelling: “Zhas- 
nout svétla!” (lights out), in order to have a complete 
blackout. It was utterly amusing — almost as amusing as 
were the blackouts in Cambridge, Mass., in 1943 — be- 
cause no sane person could have expected an air attack, 
which would have killed not only the Czechs, but the Volks- 
genossen as well. 

Nevertheless, on Friday the 23rd, people were being 
scared into buying gas masks, and I saw a long line on 
Betlémské namésti (Bethlehem Square) near the chapel 
where Hus used to preach in 1400 A.D., waiting to get a 
gas mask for 150 crowns! However, their number was in- 
significant in comparison with the whole population. 
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The librarian of the Naprstek Museum was to take 
care of my books, because I planned to leave by the ex- 
press to Vienna on Saturday afternoon. I visited a few 
friends at the Orientalni Ustav. In the evening, when 
walking on Jeéna ulice near Karlovo namésti (Charles 
Square), I met my great friend, the late professor Bedyich 
Hrozny, who was very calm; he knew as I did that there 
would be no war and no bombing, because to challenge the 
German Air Force would have meant useless suicide. He 
never mentioned anything about Benes’s “plan.” My pub- 
lisher, the printer, my physician, repeated colloquially the 
same refrain “uzZ jsme prodany.’’ The legionnaires, as I 
said before, were discarding their French medals in front 
of the legation. But there was no panic, no passionate 
outbursts. 


We are told that general mobilization was promulgated 
at 10 p. m. that evening. In view of the situation it was an 
amusing comedy of which I saw a part on Saturday and 
Sunday. What Benes says is a novelesque invention, cal- 
culated to mislead posterity into the belief of his great 
powers as a thinker: this method he copied from his mas- 
ter and from the French historians who dramatized the 
German retreat on September 6, 1914, into a great victory 
on the Marne. 


The night for me was indeed hectic: All of a sudden 
bed bugs appeared from nowhere, and the night clerk had 
to give me another mattress; the night was completely 
dark, except for an isolated little light that appeared in an 
attic, and some “civil defense” fool was constantly and 
uselessly yelling somewhere on the roof “Zhasnéte svétlo’”’ 
(Put out the light)! When Mr. Benes writes, and the au- 
thor of the article (Odlozilik) muses on a supposed tense- 
ness in Prague that night, they are telling a story. The 
tenseness existed only on Monday evening, September 
19th: after that the people were fully aware of the great 
comedy “uz jsme prodani.” Friday noon I had my last 
“peéena husa s knedliky a zelim’” (roast goose with dump- 
lings and kraut) in the P. R. D. — Prazsky representaéni 
dim) — with the usual first class waiter service in coat 
tails, with Pilsen beer for 35 crowns, about one dollar. At 
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that time we had no inkling of the ‘“vSeobecna mobilisace” 
(general mobilization) being thought of or planned by the 
great Edvard. As I perfectly recall it, the people as a whole 
were resigned to see the occupation of the Sudeten as a 
fait accompli since September 18th. 

On Saturday morning, when I came down to the 
café, I saw myself in a queer predicament. General mobili- 
zation was in progress and, as a consequence, there were 
no taxis, and even the street cars did not seem to function. 
Suddenly I saw a familiar face coming into the parlor: 
Vojta BeneS — whom I knew so well since the time he 
made fiery speeches against Austria, in 1916—1918, in 
America — then lived like a satrap in a beautiful villa in 
Jevany as a great Socialist Minister of Education, who 
fought the Roman Catholic Church, while his brother was 
a matriculated “paper” Catholic. He was surrounded by a 
number of friends and they were talking about going 
abroad. I had to take my two hand bags and walk all the 
way to the Masaryk — former Franz Josef — station 
using the trusty power of my arm muscles. The streets 
were swarming with silent reservists on their way to the 
railroad stations, each carrying a small hand bag. 

There was no military preparedness among them: they 
looked more like excursionists. The whole station was like- 
wise swarming with men between thirty and fifty years 
of age. Toward noon it became somewhat warm, and these 
masses of men were quenching their thirst with steins of 
beer, laughing and joking. The “rychlovlak” Berlin-Vienna 
was to arrive at about 2 p. m., and was to be the last 
train leaving the country in that direction. My only concern 
were my books. At about 1:30 p. m., I telephoned to the 
shipping agency and was told that my books had arrived 
in good order and were to be delivered the next week at 
their destination. The express did not arrive on time and 
there was an hourly announcement of its being late. 

If the Czecho-Slovak generals were wondering why 
the Luftwaffe did not bomb Ceska Trebova — Bohumin, 
on September 23rd, they must have been completely mis- 
led by Bene’’s comedy. The Luftwaffe knew full well that 
the occupation of the Sudeten was a fait accompli. The 
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whole inside of the station, with thousands of reservists 
drinking beer, eating frankfurters, and joking, bespoke 
a total confidence that there would be no war, no air raid, 
no shooting. 

The express finally arrived at about six p. m. I had 
a second class ticket, but found at once that this meant no- 
thing, because all the compartments were being taken by 
reservists; all seats were occupied and the gangways were 
likewise filled. In a second class compartment I found two 
foreigners, a South African of Jewish origin and a young 
German dancing girl from Budapest. The express soon 
started on its way in the twilight through the central part 
of Bohemia, via Kolin and Pardubice to Ceska Tiebova. 
In the fields and meadows the peasants were still work- 
ing and were waving ‘Na zdaaar!” (Success!) to the occu- 
pants of the train — the defenders of the fatherland — 
on their way to the frontier. 

As I think of it now, I cannot refrain from shedding 
tears at recalling how these simple folks were being de- 
ceived and sold down the river by England and France as 
if they were an African Zulu tribe or Gurkhas of India, or 
Bambaras. These were my people: here I was born, here 
I grew up, and I knew the simple soul and the good heart 
of these country people who foolishly trusted Masaryk and 
Benes. Now I recall that on Friday voices were heard: 
“Povésit BeneSe na brané hradu” (Hang Benes on the 
castle gate). And if, on Monday, General Syrovy urged 
BeneS to leave Prague, it was not because of any fear of 
the Luftwaffe, but because of the wrath of the people. 


One of the tricks of the general mobilization was to 
send the German reservists to Slovakia and the Slovaks to 
the Sudeten regions. 


Standing in the gangway, while the express was speed- 
ing forward to Ceska Tfrebova without intermediate stops, 
I listened to the story of a young German reservist. He 
seemed to be quite loyal to the Republic and no Nazi en- 
thusiast, but he explained to me the situation which faced 
all non-Czechs, namely, that of obtaining positions to 
make a living. The Germans could never hope to become as 
perfect in Czech as the Czechs and, therefore, where a 
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perfect knowledge of Czech was required, they never could 
obtain the most advantageous job. Many of the young 
Sudeten Germans were trying to obtain work in the Third 
Reich. This was really the primary determining factor of 
the defection of the Germans, Magyars and Slovaks. 
Remedy? Hither birth control or emigration. 

The young dancer was quite optimistic: “That whole 
thing will be settled in two weeks. I am now going to Bu- 
dapest, and then I will come back to Prague.” 


I had to stand all the way to Brno. There most of 
the crowd dispersed. From Brno we were to continue to 
Breclava-Lundenburg, and then on to Vienna. At Breclava 
we were told that the frontier was closed. We could go to 
Bratislava if we so wished. The South African found in me 
a willing cicerone. We had to pay additional fare of some 
20 crowns. We arrived in Bratislava about midnight. 
The station was literally swarming with reservists, each 
with his little bag, moving to and fro like a mob without 
any organization. 

When an elderly man with a small baggage cart came 
along, in the scanty light, I engaged him to take my two 
bags and the South African’s baggage to the nearest ho- 
tel opposite the station. When we arrived there the night 
clerk told us that all rooms were occupied by Czecho-Slo- 
vak army officers. He presumed that all the hotels in the 
city had been similarly taken over as a mobilization meas- 
ure, but he volunteered to telephone to Hotel Carlton and 
find out what the situation was. We were lucky: there 
were still two single rooms available at 20 crowns (75 
cents) with “ranajky’” (breakfast). Carlton Hotel was to 
send a taxi to bring us downtown which was quite a dist- 
ance from the station. It was about one a. m., and the city, 
scantily lighted, was remarkably quiet: one would not have 
suspected at all that the station was swarming with re- 
servists speeding to their destination, to the frontier. The 
hotel proved to be quite modern and well appointed. 

In the morning, when at about 9 a. m. — it was Sun- 
day, September 25th — I came down to have my break- 
fast, I saw the South African leaving in a great hurry in 
a taxi. He said he had a visa for Hungary and had to 
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make haste to reach the frontier before it might be closed. 
The hotel personnel could not give me any information as 
to what the situation was on the Austrian frontier. Since 
March, Austria was a part of the Third Reich. Consequent- 
ly, I had to set out in an adventurous quest of information 
by taking the electric tramway to Petrzalka and then walk 
along the highway to where the frontier could be dis- 
tinguished by curious quonsset-like structures. Detach- 
ments of soldiers were distributed along the road. They 
were all Magyars and not perturbed in the least: certainly 
not like troops expecting a sudden attack from anywhere. 
It was about eleven a. m. and fairly warm, the sun was 
brightly shining. When I came to a quonsset and asked 
where I could cross the frontier, I was waved back and 
asked to try the other quonsset about half a mile further 
to the right. There I was told that the queer structures 
were “military objects” or a part of a chain of fortifications. 


The Czecho-Slovak Magyar soldiers seemed to be quite 
amused at my confusion seeing me going up and down 
across fields, but, even though it was quite obvious that 
I was a foreigner, no one stopped me to ask for identifi- 
cation papers. Finally I emerged from the fields on another 
main highway which seemed to lose itself among tall pop- 
lar trees in the distance. It was about one p. m. The whole 
countryside was completely deserted. Suddenly I espied 
a hatless young man walking toward me from the Austrian 
frontier; he proved to be a German from Vienna who had 
to escape from the police — he said — because he was a 
Socialist and not friendly to the Nazis. He hoped to be able 
to reach Reichenberg (Liberec) in Bohemia where he had 
friends. 


This certainly was a lucky encounter. First of all, he 
told me that the frontier was open, though barricaded on 
the Slovak side, and that the tramway to Vienna was func- 
tioning. Furthermore, he had about 8 marks and needed 
Czecho-Slovak crowns. I had only 5 marks and about 200 
crowns left. I offered to buy his marks at 8 crowns. We 
walked to a restaurant on the right bank of the Danube, 
opposite the Stefanik monument, and had a good lunch of 
roast pork, dumplings, and sauerkraut at 10 crowns each, 
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and some beer. After I paid the bill, we crossed the river 
on a ferry to the monument. It was a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon and everything was perfectly calm. 


I returned to the hotel and told the young man to 
meet me at 3 p. m., when I expected to be ready to leave by 
taxi for the frontier: the chauffeur asked double fare, be- 
cause it was Sunday, namely, 66 crowns. The fugitive 
came to the hotel punctually at 3 p. m. I gave him 60 
crowns for his eight marks and he gave me an envelope 
with a key which he said was from his room in Vienna: 
all I had to do was to drop it in a post office box after 
reaching Vienna. We parted. I paid my bill at the hotel, 
and the taxi took less than half an hour to reach the Aus- 
trian frontier. The Czech custom officers at the barricade 
let me go through after looking at my passport; then I 
had to carry my two bags to the German Customs quite 
a ways off. The commanding officer was a Prussian from 
Berlin; he was supposed to wean the Austrians from their 
Gemiitlickeit and make them fast and efficient. Occasional- 
ly, an airplane lazily crossed the horizon. Not a sign of any 
soldiers or prepartions for warlike movements. The Berliner 
looked at my passport, did not even ask me to open my 
bags. All he wanted to know was what was going on in 
Bratislava. ‘(General mobilization,” I said. He wanted to 
know whether I had noticed the numbers of the regiments. 
“T noticed nothing; all I wanted to do was to cross the 
frontier and go to Vienna by the electric tramway.” — 
“Danke, mein Herr,” he said very politely, “die elektrische 
Bahn geht um ungefahr fiinf Uhr ab.” I took my bags to 
a sort of an open waiting room where I found other pas- 
sengers waiting: Austrians who had the appearance of 
excursionists, curious about what was going on. 


During the two-hour wait, which was rather tedious, 
I noticed another plane lazily patroling the sky. In com- 
parison with the swarming crowds of reservists I had seen 
on the night previous, this Austrian countryside looked 
like a calm picnic park. We left toward six p. m. and in all 
the stations Sunday excursionists were boarding the train. 
My interrupted ticket to Merano was valid. At about 8 p. m. 
we were in Vienna. One solitary airplane was circling 
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about the city. I took the streetcar to the Siidbahnhof 
and went to a hotel which I knew from my previous trips. 
The rooms which formerly cost 6 shillings now cost 6 marks: 
the clerk told me on the sly that the liberation and incor- 
poration in the Great Fatherland had been a rather costly 
affair for the gemiitliche Austrians. 


In the morning, before boarding the train for San Can- 
dido (formerly Innichen) in the Dolomites — formerly a 
part of the Austrian Tyrol — I dropped the envelope con- 
taining the key in the post office box. Then the train 
transported me from a congested military atmosphere into 
the old time freedom which my soul always craved ever 
since I left Austria-Hungary in 1903. 

In many ways it was a memorable day for me this 
Monday, September 26th. In the soft beams of the morning 
sun I could see old Vienna for the last time in its still 
gemiitlich aspect — this Vindobona, where Marcus Aure- 
lius jotted down his thoughts in Greek, the Imperial city, 
saved in 1683 from the Turkish hordes of Kara Mustafa 
by Czech defenders and Jan Sobieski’s Polish army, and 
the merry center of West-Eastern melodies of Mozart and 
the Lustige Witwe in 1909, with the rumblings of the first 
world war in the distance. The city of many races and lan- 
guages and strange love habits which a Moravian Jewish 
medic mistook for something universal. Before leaving the 
hotel at Bratislava on the foregoing Sunday afternoon, I 
could read my last feuilleton in the Narodni Listy, in which 
I pleaded for keeping Karlovy Vary free from all political 
strife and agitation. 

As the train was speeding through the Austrian and 
later Styrian country side, I mused over my recollections. 
The parade in Prague on the first of May, 1934, when at 
the very end of a long défilé of Workers Socialist organi- 
zations I was looking, on the corner of Jeéna ulice and 
Karlovo namésti, at the small motley group of Commun- 
ists guarded by two policemen. They stopped right in front 
of my vantage point, because the défilé had to stop march- 
ing somewhere on Vodicékova ulice. There must have been 
a silent mockery in my look which provoked one of the 
Commies to step forward and come near me with a some- 
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the policeman’s presence. “Co se tak posméSné usmivate?” 
(What are you smiling so scoffingly) he asked with a Pod- 
skalak accent mixed with Jewish intonation. ‘Coz kdybych 
vam tak jednu lajsknul?’’ (Suppose I smack you one?) he 
went on and added: “No jste starej Glovék....” (But you 
are an old man). This was rather ludricous fanfarronade, 
but indicated how daring a Commie could be at the time, 
knowing that old Masaryk needed the ten Communist votes 
in the Parliament for his reelection which was to take place 
on May 24th. I asked the little Jew what he was so angry 
about — and he said: “If you had six kids at home and not 
much to eat...” and I said — ‘Why have six kids?” The 
policeman motioned to him to join his group — about fifty 
in all — and the défilé resumed its march. Who could have 
dreamt then that this little group of riffraff would one day 
rule Bohemia? 


And I recalled October, 1934, when I saw between six 
and ten thousand German Socialists march along the main 
street of Karlovy Vary, Vridelni ulice, with their red flags, 
boldly sticking out their clenched fists and shouting ‘‘Frei- 
heit!”” The Czech state police protected their march, a very 
provocative gesture in a 100 percent rightist, bourgeois 
city. I asked the policeman: “Proé je zde nechali pochodo- 
vat?” (Why did they let them march here?) — ‘“Protoze 
jsou statotvorna strana” (because they are a regular po- 
litical party in the State). This was perhaps intended to 
discourage the Germans in Karlovy Vary from becoming 
partisans of Konrad Henlein, Hitler’s agent. 


But the Sudeten Germans had only three choices: Ca- 
tholic, Socialist or Nationalist — or as they called it 
“schwarz, Sozi oder Nazi,’ and this was the reason why a 
large number voted Nazi without being exactly admirers of 
Adolf Hitler. To me this Socialist défilé was a surprise — 
I had seen the same type of people march in Madrid on 
May first the year before with clenched fists and shouting: 
“U Ache Pé’” — which stood for ‘“Unios Hermanos Prole- 
tarios” or ‘“Proletarians of all lands unite!” And three 
weeks later after the Socialist march in Karlovy Vary, I 
happened to be in Munich on the Parteitag, November 8th, 
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when that great Catholic city was flooded with huge red 
flags with the Swastika or Hakenkreuz. On the 9th I was 
told that university professors had to take an oath of 
loyalty to Hitler: ““Wie werden auf Hitler vereidigt!’’ 

After the vote on January 18, 1935, when I was in 
Rome, France let Hitler occupy the Saar; in March, France 
and England allowed Hitler to rearm and no energetic 
steps were taken against the projected invasion of Ethio- 
pia which started on October 3rd. On February 16, 1936, 
I saw the elections in Spain in Granada. I saw how the so- 
called Republican government did not stop violent acts 
against the Rightists, and I left for France at the end of 
May when I saw that a conflict was imminent. It actually 
started on July 18th when Berlin was beflagged on the oc- 
casion of Olympic games. Paris blamed London quite right- 
ly, but had no courage to act independently 

And I especially thought of that evening at Wirzburg 
on May 25, 1935, when I had to sit out the whole radio ad- 
dress by Adolf Hitler about the immense danger which an 
unarmed Germany was exposed to in view of the Bolshevik 
menace. Hitler was enumerating the warships which Ger- 
many had to sink in accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and emphasized her present helplessness to face the 
great menace from the East. In view of the mighty Republic 
of Poland and the Little Entente no such danger existed. 
One phrase I remember well with all the inner vibration 
of Hitler’s voice: “Wir Nazionalsozialisten sind fanatische 
Gegner des Bolschewismus: zwischen uns und den Bol- 
schewiken kann nie eine Freundschaft bestehen.” (We Na- 
tional Socialists are fanatical opponents of Bolshevism: 
there can never be friendship between us and the Bolshe- 
viks). The hotel guests had to stand up and sing Horst Wes- 
sel Lied — I alone remained seated, no one said a word of 
protest. They knew I was a foreigner and had nothing to 
do with their national problems. 

The next day I was discussing the situation with 
young Germans. Not only did they not oppose the rearm- 
ing of Germany, but strangely enough they had the same 
argument which I have heard the militarists advance 
everywhere in the world: ‘Der Militardienst macht einen Kerl 
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aus Einem.” (Military service makes a man out of a boy). 
In Berlin I saw everywhere defiant posters with the legend: 
“Die feinen Flugmaschinen, die unserm Fiihrer dienen.”’ 
(Fine airplanes that serve our Fiihrer). And trainloads of 
huge logs were coming to Germany from Carpatho-Russian 
forests furnishing wood for the airplanes. 


Could not the English and French diplomats and mili- 
tary attachés see all this? There still was time for a con- 
certed action to stop the Hitler-G6ring madness. In Erlan- 
gen — Bavaria — the people were expecting the Czecho- 
Slovak army to march in at any nioment in accordance 
with the Versailles Treaty. But nothing happened, because 
the British opposed strong action in order not to spoil good 
business. And now I saw my native land sacrificed by 
Western diplomacy, so the brilliant embassy parties and 
dances and cocktail drinking could go on undisturbed in 
Paris and London. 


And what was true of the Bohemian Crown lands 
was mutatis mutandis true of Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia. 


Recollections! The train arrived at Klagenfurt, via Graz 
and Zidani Most, the territory of germanized Slovenes. I 
was the only foreigner on board, and when we crossed into 
the Italian territory I was the only passenger from the fron- 
tier to San Candido. When we were somewhere between Kla- 
genfurt and the frontier on the Austrian territory, the con- 
ductors would quickly sprint inside the station to listen to 
the radio which between eight and nine in the evening was 
blaring Hitler’s violent attack on Benes at the Sportpalast. 
Only once was I sufficiently interested to get off and listen 
to the shrill tones of Hitler’s voice familiar to me since the 
two and one-half hour speech at Wiirzburg three years be- 
fore. At Benecko it was dampened by static. By chance I 
caught exactly the passage when Adolf was roaring in his 
best form, as if he were challenging Edward to a duel: 
“Hier stehe ich, dort steht Herr Benesch” (here I stand and 
there stands BeneS) and the rest I do not remember because 
I had to board the train again. 


At Innichen — San Candido I found myself in the old 
Austrian atmosphere of my youth. The hotel was an old 
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fashioned Tyrolese inn with large and quiet rooms, without 
any running water, but a huge comfortable bed. Though it 
was very late — after eleven p. m. — a good Tyrolese house- 
wife made a Wiener Schnitzel for me which was even better 
than the one I had eaten at Benecko. I slept wonderfully well 
and in the morning could admire the splendid sight of the 
Dolomiten without the slightest thought of war. From there 
I went to Merano and followed the Traubenkur a whole 
month while the Munich comedy was being played by Cham- 
berlain, Daladier, Hitler, and Mussolini, who in the end got 
the most credit in the Corriere della Sera for having saved 
the peace. Merano was filled with all types of strange refu- 
gees, male and female, of the Milena characteristics which 
might have interested a Kraft-Ebbing. It is to be deplored 
that many university professors in Europe and America 
are muckracking in this sort of “literature.” 


In view of the factual observations of an eyewitness pos- 
sessing a perfect knowledge of Czech, German, Slovak, Po- 
lish, Russian, French, English and Italian — namely the 
languages involved in the great sellout — the idle musings 
and speculations both of Benes and the reviewer (Odlozi- 
lik) of Mnichovské dny, fade into the realm of Hollywood 
make-believe of Cecil de Mille’s Ten Commandments. The 
general mobilization did not electrify the people at all, but 
was a huge comedy smacking to some extent of the good 
soldier Svejk. The reservists drank beer, ate frankfurters, 
joked, and knew that the whole thing was a picnic. Those of 
the Sudeten Germans among them, who knew Czech well, 
acted as Henlein’s spies. The chain of fortifications on which 
Benes spent over a billion crowns was just as useless as the 
French Maginot line proved to be later. Nothing could have 
stopped the Nazi tanks and the Czech regions could have 
been reduced to ashes by the Luftwaffe which had reported- 
ly 15,000 planes, or ten times more than the reputed Czech 
air force. The 800,000 reservists were merely a mob com- 
pared to the disciplined nazi war machine. All this can be 
clearly seen from the illustrations showing Adolf “the savior’ 
at the head of his Panzers on the Theaterplatz in Karlovy 
Vary, speaking to the enthusiastic crowds on October 15th. 

There is only one ‘author’ whose methods resemble 
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those of BeneS, namely Harry Truman, when it comes to 
complete distortion of facts. However, the Czech people of 
today, just like the American people of today, will not be 
easily persuaded to believe fairy tales. 


MARTIN RAZUS (1883-1937) 
JOSEPH A. MIKUS 


The era, which opened for the Slovak nation in 1918, 
marks a rapid advance in the direction of the realization of 
its political aspirations. This is indubitably connected with 
the fall of feudalism and with the over-all extension of the 
significance of national individualities as political realities 
in Central Europe. To these external factors there are added 
also internal forces. And here, from among the many per- 
sonalities which contributed handsomely to the spiritual 
and political crystallization of conditions in Slovakia, it be- 
hooves us today to recall one name: Martin Razus. 


While Andrew Hlinka, a Catholic priest, was becoming 
the leading figure of the political movement for Slovak au- 
tonomy for rather social reasons, in the meantime his con- 
temporary and friend, Martin Razus, a Lutheran minister, 
poet and writer, was emerging as a defender of the poli- 
tical individuality of the Slovak nation for cultural and psy- 
chological reasons. In another respect, while Andrew Hlin- 
ka, as a man of action, engages in the fight against the 
leftist, religious, moral and political relativism of Masa- 
ryk’s school and is drawn into the violent whirlpool of na- 
tional activity, thus becoming top guard of national aware- 
ness, in the meantime, Martin Razus, with fire in his soul 
and the laurel of a man of letters on his head, devotes 
himself, according to his nature, rather to the spiritual 
processes of the national development of the Slovaks. With 
his ear close to the bosom of the nation, he catches the 
spiritual vibrations of the people in order to present them 
in his work a bit later to the public whom he chose to serve. 
It was thus that Razus became the “conscience of the 
nation.” 

Even though the motives of Hlinka and Razus for po- 
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litical activity could have varied, and even though their 
place in the spiritual and political problematics of Slovakia 
is different, both were nevertheless remarkably of one will. 

In the Slovak cultural and political history of our time, 
Razus is an unusually magnetic manifestation. This grass- 
roots Slovak looks at the problem of his nation from the 
height of a European which he attained by his study in 
Scotland and by his travels over the continent. In the injus- 
tices committed against the Slovaks by foreign regimes, 
he sees disorder and the weaknesses of Europe, the blots 
on the conscience of mankind. Nationally, Razus is ad- 
mirably genuine and authentic. His whole being makes it 
apparent that he is of Slovak blood and bone. When the 
majority of Slovak Lutherans fell for Kollar’s cultural 
“Czecho-Slovakism” and ‘“‘Hlasism” and travelled the road 
of national concessions which led to personal positions, 
government jobs, and careers, Razus firmly persevered in 
the national line which was marked out by the spirit of 
Louis Stur, Charles Kuzmany, and Svetozar Hurban Va- 
jansky. 

When the Prague government resolved to undermine the 
spiritual substance of the Slovak nation with the help of poli- 
tical parties and an official pseudoscience, and when the op- 
portunism of Milan Hodza, Ivan Dérer, and Milan Ivanka ce- 
lebrated triumphs among an insufficiently orientated elec- 
torate, it was then that Martin Razus, like the “last Mohi- 
can” of the small Slovak National Party, remained faithful- 
ly on the side of Hlinka. The cooperation of the Catholic 
Populist Party and the Lutheran National Party in the 
Prague Parliament is the best proof of the fact that Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism as religious beliefs never did 
have any religious problems to prevent cooperation and 
that they could without reservations stand and work on the 
same national foundation. And thus it was that we could 
see Razus and Hlinka formulating an autonomistic program 
in the days of intensified conflict at the memorable meet- 
ing in 1932, in Zvolen, and speaking in Nitra, in 1933, at the 
Pribina festivities. 

Undoubtedly Razus realized to a significant degree 
that the core of the Slovak problem during the existence of 
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the first Czecho-Slovak Republic was political. He saw clear- 
ly how the Prague regime discriminated against the Slo- 
vaks in matters national, economical, social, cultural, and 
administrative, offending their tender spirit which craved 
equality and democracy. But the basic cause of the Slovak- 
Czech problem he saw there, where every educated sociolo- 
gist must see it: in the divergent national mentality of the 
Slovaks and Czechs. Slovak dissatisfaction with govern- 
ment policy emanated for Razus not only from the injus- 
tices suffered by the Slovaks from the Czechs, but espe- 
cially from the closing of eyes to the reality of the basic 
psychological difference of the Slovaks as a nation. 


About this view of the misunderstanding between the 
Slovaks and the Czechs, Razus, writing in the ‘“Jednota 
éeskoslovenska”’ (Banskaé Bystrica, 1934, pp. 38-39), said: 
“The psychological causes have their origin in the differ- 
ence of character and mentality. The average Czech and 
Czech society, particularly in its component parts, reflect 
the stirring history of the Czech nation with all its ex- 
tremes. On the other hand, the average Slovak and Slovak 
society reflect the history of the Slovak nation. Hus, Hackel, 
Marx, the idolizing and aping of the West, clericalism — all 
this is mixed in the Czech soul to the very reaches of spi- 
ritless internationalism which gnaws away the vitality of the 
Czech nation. Out of this ideological chaos there grows, as 
the only actual reality, a great aggressiveness in the exis- 
tential struggle of individuals, as well as of the Czech col- 
lective (a feeling of Czech solidarity whereby nationalism 
passes from slogans into the blood). 


“On the Slovak side, there was, and there is even today, 
less of this ieological seething. Not that there has been here, 
especially since the revolution, no intrusion of various 
ideological tendencies, but that some kind of consolidation 
and opposing force of the Slovak soul repels them. Since 
the revolution of 1918, Slovak society has not been knocked 
apart ideologically at all and, as we can see, even today 
is comparatively still of one mind. Even today the average 
Slovak has a strong dose of religious spirit and is of the 
conviction that out of the struggle for world views no na- 
tion can extend its existence. The deficiency in the Slovak 
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character is passivity, a yielding spirit, submission, and 
often, alas, even unto venality — and even today an in- 
sufficient feeling of Slovak solidarity. As I have noted, in 
all this is reflected the history of a nation that has been 
enslaved for a long period of time, a nation that provided 
the people and the means for its own suppression. 


“With these differences in views, mentality, and char- 
acter after the revolution and after a promising stupefac- 
tion, there had to follow a crash and disenchantment. Why 
crosses had to be torn down in Slovakia, we can at least ex- 
plain from given psychological reasons. But why there was 
undertaken a fight with the Church — and in the first place 
with the Catholic Church, even though she had occupied 
her bishoprics with nationally reliable people, and why her 
properties were encumbered, which in the end had to be 
surrendered any way — this I, even though born a heretic, 
cannot understand from any standpoint of consolidation 
and state welfare. Similarly, I cannot understand the un- 
precedented lamentable fight against Slovak ecclesiastical 
schools, both Catholic and Lutheran, their teachers and 
pensioners who had in fact brought us up and saved us 
for Slavdom.”’ 


Here we see that, according to the judgment of Ra- 
zus, the conflict between the Slovaks and Czechs did not 
arise only from the political dialectics of everyday life, but 
that it was the direct result of the divergence of national 
characters. Razus did not espouse autonomy merely to rec- 
tify the errors which the Prague government committed in 
Slovakia for want of sound peasant common sense. But he 
dedicated himself to the cause especially because the Slo- 
vaks as a nation recognized other values than the Czechs 
and, therefore, they could not tolerate the idea that for- 
eigners should make the decisions for them concerning 
values that were traditionally their very own. As Razus 
saw it, therefore, the demand of the Slovaks for a state 
government of their own was the demand of the individu- 
alistic political psychology of the Slovak nation. 

Because of their noteworthy distinction, Razus is for 
us constantly actual. Today the Slovaks claim the right 
to their own statehood on the very grounds he has stated. 
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For the Slovak nation statehood is a vital question not so 
much because of the need to put an end to the injustices 
suffered at the hands of other nations in alien state forma- 
tions, but largely because it is striving to attain a new 
political order suited to its own national individuality and 
mentality. Such a positive viewpoint prevails over negative 
arguments. Czech internationalism, Schweik opportunism, 
and the honoring of foreign prophets from Marx to Chrus- 
éev are all alien to the Slovak national character. The Slo- 
vaks did not go beyond the boundaries of Hungary so that 
they might get stuck in the swamps of Czech imperialism. 
The Slovak nation wants cultural and political freedom, 
because ultimately it wants to be itself — a national entity 
interested in its preservation. 

It is in this that the substance of Martin Razus’s poli- 
tical message manifests itself to us for our generation. 


e @ e 
Castles of Slovakia: 
HUBERT MACKO, O.S.B. 


CASTLE GELNICA 


There is not much to tell about Gelnica; all that re- 
mains of it is a pile of stone and the bare foundation of 
what was perhaps once the “nebojsa veza” (Do not be 
afraid Tower). There can be found no authentic data about 
the founder of hrad Gelnica. However, it is known for cer- 
tain Juraj (George) Bebek, who also owned the neighbor- 
ing and vastly more important fortress “Krasna Hdérka” 
(Beautiful Mount). In the year 1527 Zapol'sky took Gelnica 
from Bebek by force. Later on Thurzo became its master, 
the same Thurzo whose family played such an important 
part in the early history of Slovakia. 

During the very trying, uncertain, and bloody years 
of the great uprisings of Stephen Bocskay, Stephen Beth- 
len, George Rak6czi, Imrich Thokdély and Francis Rakoczi, 
lasting upwards of 150 years, Gelnica changed hands many 
times. From each successive exchange, Gelnica suffered, 
and, since it was never too important strategically few re- 
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pairs were made, finally it became uninhabitable and was 
abandoned to time and the elements. 


As about all other castles, so about Gelnica people 
wove a legend, which could be entitled: “The last days of 
Gelnica.”” The last owner of the castle people say, was a 
very beautiful widow. Her husband died a hero’s death on 
the field of glory and left her with only a small garrison 
for protection. Soon word spread among the greedy soldiers 
of the king that Gelnica contained untold treasures — gold, 
silver, precious stones — and no soldiers to guard this trea- 
sure. Thinking that no opposition would be met with, the 
king’s army advanced on the fortress in a disorderly fash- 
ion. To their surprise, a salvo of shots greeted them and 
moved down the advance guard. After reorganizing, the 
soldiers attacked. The small garrison inside fortress Geln- 
ica gave a good account of itself. Wave after wave of the 
enemy was thrown back with great losses. However, with 
each enemy onslaught, the ranks of the garrison dwindled. 
After many days of hard fighting, hungry and tired unto 
death, the garrison was overpowered. The castle was de- 
stroyed and every living creature in it killed. 


Before the fatal hour, however, the beautiful widow, 
seeing that all was lost, had her valuables gathered and 
thrown into the castle’s deep well. And lest a fate worse 
than death befall her, she jumped into the well. The king’s 
army found neither treasure nor the beautiful widow. 


Not far from the castle flows the small river Gelnica, 
which in some way was connected underground with the 
castle’s deep well. After a time fishermen found the body 
of the owner of Gelnica and, in the presence of the people 
of the neighborhood, buried her under the ruins of the 
castle. These then, according to the legend, were the last 
days of Gelnica. From the pile of stones that was once 
fortress Gelnica, one has a fine view of the surrounding 
hills and valleys. And if one listens attentively when the 
wind is low, one can hear a soft sobbing. People will tell 
you it is the beautiful widow, sobbing for her beloved hus- 
band, who died on the field of glory. You will bless your- 
self and murmur a fervent: “Requiescant in peace!” 
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HRAD BACKOV 


In the old Zemplin province, in a northwesterly di- 
rection from the beautiful town of Seéovce, and not far from 
the small village of Batkov, stood in the ancent fortress 
of Baékov. All that we can say about it is that it was once 
a fortress of some proportions. Now only a few ditches and 
small piles of lichened stone mark the spot, The only reason 
we write about it is that Slovak people wove around it a 
legend from pre-Christian times, when many of our fore-, 
fathers still worshipped Parom, Morena, and the other Slav 
pagan gods. 


It is not known when the fortress was erected, but 
during the Tatar invasions, it was the property of the king. 
Many of the fortresses in those hectic days were held in 
fief by so-called “hrnéiari”, frontiersmen, who were in the 
service of the king as guardsmen of the frontiers and were 
responsible for the upkeep and repairs of the fortress. Some 
times for outstanding services, the king would grant to 
such a frontiersman a small piece of ground, conferring on 
him the questionable title of “zeman” (landowner), mak- 
ing him the boss of the fortress. 


When the “Order of Frontiersmen” was abolished, the 
kings gave these fortresses, with much land, to individuals 
usually as a compensation for services rendered. These 
services were either in money for the prosecution of war 
against neighboring kings, or for military help against the 
enemy. 

At the beginning of the 14th century, the king gave 
Backov to a family named Petefovec. When, for some un- 
recorded reason, the family fell from grace, the king con- 
fiscated the castle. In the year 1321, King Robert Charles 
traded Batkov for another castle to a family named Macko. 
Baékov then passed into the possession of the ByckSovec 
family and with the fortress the villages of Seéovce, Ve?- 
ky a Maly Batkov, Kerepl'a, Tri ViSiove, Kahanovce, Pol- 
anka, PetruSovce, Parno, Albin, and many others. 


Members of this family divided the estate in the year 
1329, Baékov with a few villages becoming the property 
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of Doné. During the next 270 years the ownership of Bac- 
kov changed hands many times, becoming in the year 1598 
the property of four men: Bockaj, Francis Rakoczi, Stephen 
Kecera, and Peter Sokol. In the 17th century we find as 
owners of Badékov: Fischer, Semer, MariaS, Puky, Kolnaé, 
and Forgaé¢. The last name figured largely in the history of 
many Slovak castles, as also the name Rakoczi, and others. 

In the year 1688 Baékov was destroyed and abandoned. 
Its glory passed forever. Where once was heard the clang 
,of armor, jingle of the sword, the hoofbeats of the finest 
horses; where once the wealthy masters lived vigorously 
but riotously — today reigns a depressing emptiness and 
quiet, disturbed only by the raven and the owl. 

The people of the vicinity will tell you the following 
legend, swearing by all that is holy that what they say is 
the truth. At one time the owner of the fortress was a cer- 
tain Duke Drak. He was a cruel master to the hapless 
people who toiled in the fields for him. He was a miser 
and nothing could be hidden from him. Woe to the unfortu- 
nate who would take so much as a handful of grain from 
the field! Drak found everything and took everything, 
whether it belonged to him or not. Although extremely 
rich, he was never satisfied. When merchants from other 
countries passed in the vicinity, Drak would swoop upon 
them like a bird of prey and they were fortunate if they 
got away with their lives. Consequently merchants gave 
wide berth to Batkov. 

People will tell you that when Drak was dying, light- 
ning struck the fortress thirty times, as if the devil was 
impatient to carry off the soul of the tyrant Drak to the 
deepest pit in hell. When Drak finally died, the people 
sacked the fortress and carried away everything that could 
be carried. The devil was not satisfied merely with the soul 
of Drak, the people will tell you, but he also wanted some 
of Drak’s possessions. Not knowing that the castle was 
sacked and destroyed, the devil returned one dark night to 
carry off some of its treasures, He soon filled his sack with 
what he thought was gold, but in reality large pieces of 
stone from the destroyed castle. Since the stones were very 
heavy, the devil rested not far from the village of Vihorlat 
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and soon fell asleep. When the bright rays of the rising 
sun awakened him, he was so startled that he jumped into 
the valley below. The ground where he fell, opened and 
swallowed him up, leaving a huge hole which soon filled 
with water. Even to this day the people of Vihorlat will 
show the traveller the bottomless lake, “morské oko,’’ to 
them. 
e e e 


HRAD JELSAVA 


The JelSava Castle was in reality two fortresses. The 
older one was probably an ancient Slovak provincial for- 
tress made of wood. Nothing remains of it except several 
large moats and there are no signs of any stone. 

The first mention of the older JelSava fortress is con- 
tained in a document of King Béla IV, in 1243, to Bebek 
whose holdings bordered on Jel3ava, which belonged to 
the king. In the year 1283 the fortress was given to one 
Dezider Ratoldi, whose family came from Italy in 1109. 
The family name was later changed to Ilsvai. Later the 
fortress was besieged by John Jiskra of Brandys, and since 
that time no other mention was made of it. It was probably 
destroyed during that siege and never rebuilt. 

In the chronicles of the Hussite wars, there is mention 
made of another “hrad JelSava,” situated about one half 
hour’s journey from the town bearing the same name. This 
fortress was made of stone. It was not a large fortress, 
but in places the walls were over two meters in thickness. 
It is not known exactly when this second fortress was built, 
but in 1299 it is referred to as a “destroyed” fortress. It 
was rebuilt and passed into possession of the Knights 
Templars. Eventually, for some unrecorded reason, the 
Templars were driven out. They built a monastery on the 
site where the Palace now stands. 

King Louis of Anjou gave the fortress as gift to his 
court-chancellor, LeStar of JelSava, who repaired the for- 
tress and moved into it, leaving the court of Louis, which 
did not please the king at all. Being a man of enterprising 
spirit, his motto being “nothing ventured, nothing gained,” 
he invited tradesmen, businessmen, miners, and craftsmen 
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to JelSava. Soon JelSava became a thriving community and 
Lestar became immensely wealthy. 

Upon LeStar’s death the fortress passed into the pos- 
session of one George Jolsavy, a very fickle and scatter- 
brained bachelor, who cared more for a bottle of wine and 
gay company than he did for affairs of buisness. He was 
surrounded at all times with men and women of his ilk, 
who lived rioutously and spent friend Jolsavy’s money in 
quick order. When the last gold piece was gone, Jolsvay 
mortgaged the fortress to Dominic Bebek for 7,707 pieces of 
mortgaged money. Since he died without heirs, the family 
name died with him, a name which played some very import- 
ant roles in the early history of Slovakia. 

After Jolsvay’s death, litigation was started against 
Bebek by Perényi, who also claimed possession of JelSava. 
Queen Elizabeth did not recognize the claims of Bebek or 
Perényi and confiscated the fortress. Later she leased it to 
Perényi for a yearly rental of 6,007 gold pieces. 

In 1440 John Jiskra conquered a greated part of 
Gemer and took control of all the fortresses on the ter- 
ritory he occupied. Among them was hrad JelSava. In 1453, 
after Jiskra was defeated, King Ladislav V gave the for- 
tress to Perényi. Here the history of JelSava is somewhat 
muddled. Although Perényi is said to have rebulit JelSava 
in the year 1461, it is mentioned in the chronicles as a 
“castellum” belonging to Bebek. For five more years the 
two families fought for the possession of the fortress. In 
1466 Bebek won the suit, and the family remained in pos- 
session of JelSava until it died out. 

During the Turkish invasions, JelSava was destroyed 
and never again rebuilt. The land passed into the possession 
of the owners of Muraén Castle. In 1720, King Charles III 
gave Murai and all the land to the Kohany family. By mar- 
riage the land passed into the possession of the present 
Coburg family. 

e e e 

WANT TO LEARN SLOVAK? Order the “SLOVAK 

LESSONS” ($3.50) and the ENGLISH-SLOVAK DICTION- 


ARY ($4.00) by Hrobak today! 
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MEMORANDUM 


to the President of the United States of America, the Hon. 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, and 
the Hon. Ambassador of the United States of America to 
the United Nations, by the Thirty-Fifth Congress of the 
Slovak League of America, Cleveland, Ohio, May 28, 1957 


GREETINGS! 


Solemnly assembled in the regular 35th Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the founding of the 
Slovak League of America here in the great Slovak center 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the officers and delegates of the Slovak 
League of America hereby declare that: 

1. We rededicate ourselves to the preservation of the 
basic moral principles set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights of the 
United States of America. 

2. We condemn all forms of tyranny and totalitarian 
political systems, especially repudiating the atheistic phi- 
losophy of materialistic Communism as the most ruthless 
conspiracy against free humanity. 

3. We commend our Government for every effort ex- 
pended to resist and to resolutely counteract the aggressive 
policies of Soviet imperialism with all the spiritual and 
material forces at its command and we heartily endorse 
every action of our Government to expose, demobilize, and 
outlaw the evil forces of Communism in the United States 
of America — these forces which are dedicated to the de- 
struction of our Country and the Western Civilization. 

4. We respectfully request that — in accordance with 
the basic principle that every political formation and form 
of government imposed on any people by the force of an 
alien power should be refused recognition — our Govern: 
ment should no longer recognize the Czecho-Communist 
regime in Slovakia, the land of our ancestors. 

5. We respectfully submit that a re-examination be 
undertaken by the United States of America of the ques- 
tion of the validity of the Slovak independent nation which, 
we hasten to recall was recognized by twenty-seven (27) 
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countries of the family of nations, large and small, but 
unfortunately, not by the United States of America with 
whose support Slovakia would continue today and for 
many future years as a great force for peace in the “pow- 
der keg of Europe.” 

6. We strongly denounce the intervention of the So- 
viet Socialistic Republics in the internal affairs of other 
countries, particularly in the affairs of the land of our 
fathers, Slovakia, and we urge that our Government, in- 
sist on the withdrawal of all Soviet forces from non-So- 
viet territories, including Slovakia, as rapidly and as ex- 
peditiously as will be in keeping with the best interest of 
the United States of America. 

7. As stated so often in the past, we, individually and 
as representatives of the 300,000 organized Americans of 
Slovak descent — having rejoiced on so many occasions 
when the various nations of the world attained their 
freedom and independence — submit that in all justice and 
fairness, the nation we have descended from should like- 
wise enjoy the blessings of true freedom and independence. 


In support of the above outlined principles, all of 
which are in keeping with the basic fundamental truths of 
our American Way of Life, we have prepared and make 
available the research and historic proof which justify our 
legitimate claims and aspirations. 

Therefore, on the solemn occasion of our Golden Ju- 
bilee, as representatives of the vast majority of the Slo- 
vak ethnic group, we deem it our moral right and obliga- 
tion to respectfully request, seek and, if the need arises, 
to insist that our Government through its executive 
branch, in its various sections and divisions, not exclud- 
ing our able Ambassador to the United Nations, take all 
legitimate avenue of action in keeping with the sacred mo- 
ral law of God and the law of nations to make certain that 
a true and lasting independent Slovakia may again take 
its rightful place in the community of nations which seek to 
preserve peace and promulgate the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. 

In pursuance of these privileges and duties which we 
honorably accept and carry out, we seek, Mr. President, 
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Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Ambassador, your personal as well 
as official support. 

As loyal sons and daughters of this great Republic, 
we beseech God’s blessings upon You and your efforts to 
bring about His greater honor and glory, and we convey 
to each of You our sincerest and warmest personal regards. 

In witness whereof, we have unanimously adopted the 
above sentiments at this historic 35th Congress at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 26, 1957, the 50th anniversary of the 
first enunciation of these principles by our predecessors, of 
happy memory, our founding fathers and the organizers of 
the Slovak League of America. 

The Memorandum Committee of the Slovak League: 


(Signatures) JOHN J. SIROTNAK (Pa.) 
JOHN J. LESKOVJANSKY (Ohio) 
EDWARD J. BEHUNCIK (Conn.) 
JOHN B. HASSAY (Ohio) 
ELIZABETH ANDREJKO (Pa.) 
PHILIP A. HROBAK, President 
The Slovak League of America 


o e e 
Kerner’s “Czechoslovakia” (Cont’d.) 


HISTORY OR PROPAGANDA? 
P, A. HROBAK 


CHAPTER XVI — “Education in a Democracy” — by 
Francis H. Stuerm, Ph.D.; “Member, faculty of New York 
University; educated in Switzerland and the United States; 
Ph.D., New York University; author of Training in Democ- 
racy: The New Schools of Czechoslovakia (1938), published 
under the auspices of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion.” 

Another “progressive” report by a ‘progressive’ pro- 
fessor! Thirteen pages, all of them devoted to the Czechs 
(Bohemia-Moravia), except this single paragraph which 
contained the word “Slovakia”: 


“One of the Republic’s largest educational tasks was to set up 
a complete system of education in the provinces of Slovakia and Sub- 
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Carpathian Ruthenia. In these former provinces of Hungary there 
had been no universities or secondary schools taught in the verna- 
cular, and not enough primary schools conducted in any language to 
teach more than half the population for four school years” — (p. 305). 

How many universities and secondary schools “taught 
in the vernacular’ there were in Slovakia twenty years 
after the Czechs took over, Mr. Stuerm strangely fails 
to disclose which in itself is quite significant. The fact is 
that there was only one, the Comenius University in Bra- 
tislava, and this “only one” was completely under CZECH 


control! 
s e J 


“When the Czechoslovak Republic took over the schools of the 
former provinces of Austria-Hungary from which it was formed, its 
CZECH citizens were already democrats through inclination and gene- 
rations of training. However, this training had not been gained in the 
schools. The CZECHS were democratic because their former Habs- 
burg ruler had made them classless, three centuries before, by deci- 
mating their nobility and because for generations they had learned 
cooperation in united opposition to the Habsburgs” — (p. 302). 


The fact is that the “Czechoslovak Republic” did not 
take any schools over, but the CZECHS did and made 
them over in the CZECH image. “United opposition” to 
the Habsburgs? The historical fact is that the Czechs 
served the Habsburgs most loyally! The non-Czech citizens 
evidently were not “democratic” according to Mr. Stuerm. 
We know how the “democracy” of the Benes Czechs dealt 
with them. 


“The Austrian schovls had been developed under a central ad- 
ministration determined tv discipline the young people for satisfied 
subjection to the Habsburgs” — (p. 302). 


In like manner, the Czecho-Slovak schools had been 
developed under a central administration from Prague de- 
termined to discipline the young people of the various na- 
tions of the Republic for satisfied subjection to the Czechs. 
The “progressive” Czechs, however, went wide of their 
determination and found to their regret that young Slo- 
vaks were discipilined for dissatisfied subjection to the 
Czechs, upholding the principle that to every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction. Result? A greater de- 


gree of Slovak nationalism — Slovak solidarity! 
e e e 
“One of the fruits of CZECH political victories had been a con- 
tinual expansion of the number of CZECH schools in which instruc- 
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tion was given in the CZECH language... CZECH teachers had led the 
empire’s educators in studying and advocating innovations of method 
(p. 303).... After the Republic was established, (CZECH) teachers who 
were interested in liberalization of method soon took advantage of 
their newly gained freedom to make study trips abroad. They at- 
tended PROGRESSIVE schools of pedagogy and observed PROGRES- 
SIVE teaching in the United States, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, 
England, and in the NEW RUSSIA. They returned home filled with 


ideas and enthusiasm (p. 304).... During the Republic’s early years 
there was a young CZECH educator, dr. Vaclav Prihoda, who was 
studying in the United States (Chicago U.; Columbia U.).... and 


became profoundly influenced by the ideas of Dewey and Thorn- 
dike...(he) was appointed chairman of this governmental commit- 
tee (Reform Committee at the School of Higher Pedagogical Stu- 
dies) (pp. 306-307).... The CZECHS have always considered the 
maintenance of the national culture as a duty sacred in its import- 
ance.... It was this strong practical strain in the CZECH charac- 
ter which caused initial reluctance among the citizens to permit 
changes in schools which they knew were good (pp. 308-309).... 
During the golden age of CZECH democracy under the Republic, 
children cooperated freely in their classroom in the singing of 
(Czech) patriotic songs and in the artistic speaking chorus, all which 
heightened their feeling of national unity (p. 311).... The emotional 
basis of CZECH democracy was the same inherent staying power 
which had maintained the nation in its precarious geographical situ- 
ation since early tribal times (p. 313)... the CZECHS had built 
up in their character centuries-old habits of independent individual 
thought and public cooperation.... In Austrian times, the training 
in the schools overlaid the CZECH’S democratic character with a sur- 
face attitude of acquiescent passivity. When the establishment of 
the Republic gave CZECH democracy opportunity to flourish un- 
hampered in its action, PROGRESSIVE educators developed a new 
method, which gave it direct expression” (p. 314). 


Mr. Stuerm certainly was hep on the “progressive” 
CZECH business, the only thing, according to him, and 
others, which figured in the “CZECH democracy” of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia — in which the progressive “truth” of Ma- 
saryk-BeneS prevailed. In the end “CZECH democracy” 
had no trouble in becoming CZECH “PEOPLE’S De- 
mocracy!” 

e @ e 

CHAPTER XVII — “Czechoslovakia’s Contribution 
to Science” — by Gerald Druce, D.R.N., M.Se.; Fellow Lon- 
don Chemical Society (1915-); Fellow Institute of Che- 
mistry (1925-); honorary and foreign member Masaryk 
Academy of Work (1928-); M.Sc., University of London; 
D.R.N., Charles University, Prague; authority on CZECH 
science; author of books and articles, among them: Wan- 
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derings in Czechoslovakia (1930) In the Heart of Europe 
— Life in Czechoslovakia (1936). 


Another misnomered chapter which should be en- 
titled: CZECH contribution to science. The very first sen- 
tence of Mr. Druce’s contribution to Kerner’s ‘Czechoslo- 
vakia”’ has no historical basis in fact; in it he claims that 
“the Czechoslovak State REGAINED its independence in 
1918” — the ridiculous story the Benes Czechs promoted 
and still propagate. The ‘“Czecho-Slovak State” never ex- 
isted until 1918! A few samplings for the edification of 
historians interested in the history of the Slovaks and 
Czechs: 

“ ...contemporary mineralogical and alchemical works m the 
CZECH language...the greatest CZECH educator, Comenius... 
the CZECH national revival...The National Museum... widened 
its scope to become a rallying point of all CZECH culture.... Pur- 


kyne lectured in CZECH...CZECH men of science... distinguished 
CZECH chemists...CZECH scientific literature... Modern scientific 


and technical works in CZECH.... It was in the biological sciences 
that CZECH men of science made noteworthy advances a century 
ago.... Count KaSpar Sternberg...was a patron of CZECH science 


at the time of the national awakening... .” 


The CZECH men of science get all the play; General 
Milan Stefanik, “the Slovak astronomer,’ was the only 
Slovak to rate — one sentence! The “selected Bibliogra- 
phy” at the end of the chapter is strictly CZECH. So, 
“Czechoslovakia’s Contributions to Science” really winds 


up to be: CZECH contributions to science — according to 
the formula of the Benes Czechs. 
e e @ 

CHAPTER XVIII — “Czechoslovak Music, Art, and 


Literature’ — by Jaroslav E. Vojan, J.D.; “President, 
Bohemian Arts Club (1912-); J.D., Charles University, 
Prague; Professor of Economics, College of Commerce, 
Prague (1899); editor, NEW CZECH Review (Prague, 
1903-1904); editor, Svojan, (1928-); editor, Free Czecho- 
slovakia (1939-); author of Czech-American Epistles 
(1910) 2." 

As one might suspect, in this chapter, too, just about 
everything “Czechoslovak” means “CZECH”: composers, 
artists, sculptors, writers, poets, et al. Slovaks, however, 
rate a bit better than they did in the previous chapter (by 
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Druce): Mr. Vojan generously allows them three sentences 
in a total of 18 pages! 
e e e 

CHAPTER XIX — “Diplomatic Origins and Foreign 
Policy” — by Felix J. Vondracek, Ph.D.; “Professor of Eu- 
ropean History University of North Dakota; Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia University; author of “The Foreign Policy of Cze- 
choslovakia (1937).” 


“The best efforts of a vigilant Austro-Hungarian police and 
spy system had not been able to prevent patriotic Czechoslovaks in 
the homelands from communicating with the exiles through the 
efficient (Czech) ‘Maffia’ organization. Both groups of patriots well 
knew that success could be attained only through cooperation” — 
(pp. 349-350). 

Professor Vondraécek, like other BeneS Czechs and 
their hired propagandists, promotes the false thesis of a 
“united CZECHOSLOVAK nation.” What “patriotic Cze- 
choslovaks” at a time when the Republic of Czecho-Slova- 
kia did not exist? Why then talk about “both groups” of 
patriots? Who were the “SLOVAK patriots’ who com- 
municated with the CZECH exiles (Masaryk and Benes) 
through the CZECH “MAFFIA”? We know that most 
Slovak patriots and many CZECH patriots knew practical- 
ly nothing about what Masaryk and BeneS were cook- 
ing up for them in exile. Masaryk and Benes themselves 
figured that the fewer Slovak and Czech “patriots” in on 
their plan, the better the chances for the success of their 
CZECH cause, promoted under the guise of a “CZECHO- 
SLOVAK” cause. Mr. Vondraéek, CZECH “expert” on 
CZECHO-SLOVAK diplomacy and foreign policy, hinted 
at this when he said: 

“The efforts of the predominantly CZECH revolutionary leaders 
in Paris and Prague were supported by other Slavic groups” — 
(p. 350). 

Of course, Mr. Vondraéek very conveniently forgot 
to spell out the “other Slavic groups” who really knew 
something about the efforts of BeneS, Masaryk, and the 
CZECH “Maffia” at that time. 

e e e 

“On June 30, 1918, American-CZECH and American-SLOVAK 
leaders in the United States signed the DECLARATION OF PITTS- 
BURGH, whereby, in the Czechoslovakia-to-be, THE SLOVAK PEO- 
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PLE WERE GUARANTEED THEIR OWN ASSEMBLY, COURTS, 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Similarly, by the Deciaration of Turéian- 
sky Sv. Martin, signed on October 30, the Slovaks in the homeland 
associated themselves with the new State” — (p. 350). 

The Pittsburgh Convention or Agreement was drafted 
and signed by T. G. Masaryk and representatives of 
American Slovak and Czech organizations on May 30, 
1918 — and not on JUNE 30, 1918 (See Chapter Ix 
above). It is significant that Mr. Vondraéek fails to men- 
tion the historical fact that Masaryk repudiated the Pitts- 
burgh Convertion, calling it but a “scrap of paper.” And 
note that the ‘Slovaks in the homeland associated them- 
selves with the new State” TWO DAYS AFTER the Prague 
declaration of independence! This is evidence of how much 
‘Slovak patriots” really knew about what was cooking in 
the CZECH kitchen of Masaryk and BeneS! 


e e e 

“At the termination of the war, Cechoslovak forces totaled 
182,000 men, of which number 12,000 were serving in France. 
78,000 in Italy, and 92,000 in Russia. The last of these armies had 
been particularly valuable to the Allies” — (p. 351). 

The figures are undoubtedly based on CZECH mathe- 
matics authored by the Benes Czechs, which is based on 
the principle of at least “doubling”? numbers in such cases. 
And the fact is that the “Czechoslovak forces” in Russia 
were not at all valuable to the Allies since they refused 
to follow their orders. Masaryk conjured the “Siberian 
rabbit” out of his black felt hat to create a favorable im- 
pression in America. Czechs and pro-Czechs love to in- 
dulge in the legend cooked up by Masaryk. But the truth 
is something else again. ’’The Czechs,” Robert Ingrim tells 
us (“After Hitler Stalin?”), ‘were offered the ‘short route’ 
to France, via Murmansk and Archangel, but they pre- 
ferred the long way via Siberia to Vladivostok.... They 
were not interested in fighting the Bolsheviks or anyone 
else.... Their policy was, as their spokesman said, ‘the 
railroad and to go home’.... They did very little fighting, 
and when the Reds had overcome their initial disorganiza- 
tion and had become a serious military force, the Czechs 
withdrew eastward.” 

Just how the “Czechoslovak army performed for the 
Allies services more valuable than the same forces could 
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have rendered in France...through control of the Volga 
area and the Transsiberian Railway,” Mr. Vondracéek does 
not explain. We know that Masaryk and Benes did not 
want their Czech legions in Siberia to fight the Bolsheviks. 
We also know that the Allies insisted that “the Czechs stop 
their retreat and support the Regent,’ Admiral Koltschak, 
supreme commander of the anti-Bolshevik forces —— “other- 
wise they would not get ships over the Pacific.” The Czechs 
yielded to this threat reluctantly, but when the Reds had 
shown their superiority, “the Czechs helped them cap- 
ture the admiral’! Mr. Vondraéek, in typical Czech fashion, 
tells us, however, that: 

“Enmeshed in the Russian domestic chaos, and forced to continue 
the struggle against the Bolsheviks after the World War had ter- 
minated, the Czechoslovak Legions became unwilling tools of a 
French and British diplomacy that wished to keep them in Siberia 
indefinitely.” 

Why British and French diplomacy really wanted to 
keep the “Czechoslovak” Legions in Siberia INDEFIN- 
ITELY, Mr. Vondraéek does not say. We know, however, 
that British and, particularly, French diplomacy — for 
which Masaryk and BeneS became WILLING TOOLS — 
had very much to do with the establishment of the Cze- 
cho-Slovak Republic. 

e e e 

How BeneS felt about the Soviet Union is, surprisingly, 
factually reported by Mr. Vondraéek (pp. 356-362): “Be- 
neS was a pioneer in advocating the recognition of Soviet 
Russia long before public opinion either in Czechoslovakia 
or elsewhere in Europe became converted to such a step.” 
The foreign policy of Czecho-Slovakia was Dr. Eduard 
Benes, and Benes, a thorough Socialist, was completely 
pro-Soviet and for the socialistic system of the U. S. S. 
R. His policy led to the logical conclusion we all wit- 
nessed after the war (1945-1948): a complete surrender 
to Communism. BeneS and Masaryk undoubtedly persuaded 
their people, the Czechs, to recognize Soviet Russia, but 
they certainly could not persuade the Slovaks to do so. 
The Slovak nation, as a whole, remained faithful to its 
thoroughly Christian tradition, opposing collaboration with 
the godless forces of the Soviet Union to the very bitter end. 
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The Munich debacle is treated in the typical fashion of 
the Benes Czechs by Mr. Vondraéek: Benes and his Czechs 
were above reproach; the culprits were Britain, France, the 
Germans, the Slovaks, Poles, Magyars, and Ruthenes (pp. 
364-366). “Faced with the ruin of his life’s work, Benes 
wisely resigned and went into voluntary exile,” Mr. Vondra- 
éek says tersely, but nary a word that Benes had surren- 
dered his country to Hitler without consulting parliament 
and thereby had incurred the just wrath of both Slovaks 
and Czechs, who probably would have hung him had he not 
fled to England. The fact is that BeneS was a coward; the 
surrender of Czecho-Slovakia to Hitler, without consulting 
the representatives of the nations concerned, was criminal. 
The Benes Czechs did not and still do not want the world 
to know the truth why Benes did capitulate to Hitler. Ro- 
bert Ingrim, however, hit the nail on the head when he said: 

“The allegation that the Czechs surrendered without firing a 
shot, because England and France asked them to do so, is purely 
fictitious. They chose to surrender ‘at the behest of their faithless 
friends,’ because an attempt to fight would have revealed to the 
world that the German-Slovak-Magyar-Polish-Ruthenian majority of 


the population was not prepared to die for a State that had treated 


them as second-class citizens.” 
e e e 


After Hitler attacked Poland, Great Britain and France 
declared war on Germany, and World War II was on, “for 
which,” Mr. Vondraéek says, “many CZECHOSLOVAKS 
had been praying as their one hope of salvation after Mu- 
nich.” But this is only Mr. Vondraéek’s opinion and not fact. 
The truth is that the overwhelming majority of Slovaks did 
not pray for war but for peace. Mr. Vondraéek has no 
proof to offer that even many Czechs, the majority of 
whom, we are told, are Catholics, prayed for war either. 
And he undoubtedly knew that the Slovak Republic, after 
the legal autonomous Slovak Government had declared Slo- 
vakia an independent State (March 14, 1939), was recog- 
nized DE JURE and/or DE FACTO by twenty-seven states, 
yet, in Kerner’s ‘Czechoslovakia,’ he chose to write the 
following historical lie: 

“The Czechoslovak Republic continued to exist de jure, if not 
de facto. The United States, Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia and 


Poland in particular had not recognized the annexation by Ger- 
many”. 
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The historical truth is that Great Britain, France, So- 
viet Russia, as well as Poland (until Hitler attacked it, Sep- 
tember 1, 1939) — and twenty-three other countries — did 
recognize the independent Slovak State and, hence, must 
have also recognized the collapse of Czecho-Slovakia. The 
U. S., it is true, did not recognize independent Slovakia, but 
the Slovaks were quite certain that it would, if war did 
not break out for another year or two — and that is what 
they were praying for at that time. They were through with 
BeneS’s ‘Czechoslovak” democracy then and did not want 
his “new Czechoslovakia” — the “people’s democracy” in 
1945. They are adamantly opposed to her today and will 


be as long as she exists! 
e e e 


CHAPTER XX — “The Little Entente and the Balkan 
Entente” — by Harry Nicholas Howard, Ph.D., “Professor 
of History, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California; member, Institut Balkanique (Belgrade; 
American contributing editor, Bibliographie Balkanique 
(Paris) ,’’ ete. 

Professor Howard, like the many other distinguished 
scholars who contributed chapters to Kerner’s ‘‘Czechoslo- 
vakia,’’ succumbed to the charms of the Masaryk and Be- 
neS Czechs, lapped up their propaganda, then presented it 
as “history.” The Little Entente was formed, Mr. Howard 
states, “in the light of such a practical philosophy” — the 
latter being expressed by Dr. Eduard Benes (p. 372). Of 
course, neither Benes nor Mr. Howard could even dare men- 
tion a cordon sanitaire against Germany! Having adopted 
Bene’’s “practical philosophy’ for the formation of the 
Little Entente, Mr. Howard continued: 

“One of the keystones of the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia 
was the organization in 1920-1921 of the Little Entente, composed 
of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. Czechoslovakia played 
a principal and even a dominant role in the Little Entente.... Dr. 
Eduard Bene’, as foreign minister and later as president of Cze- 
choslovakia, was the major statesman of the Little Entente, not 
only within its inner circles, but in the League of Nations, and, 
therefore, in the councils of European diplomacy” — (p. 368). 

Big Socialist and little man BeneS played ‘“‘big”’ politics in 
the Little Entente, while Czecho-Slovakia, outside of being 
BeneS’’s kingdom, meant little. The “major statesman” was 
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deflated completely by the first great crisis that hit Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Little Entente. Mr. Howard knew that but 
he continued to ramble on: 


“When the great crisis came in September, 1938, it is interest- 
ing to note that both Jugoslavia, thanks to popular pressure on be- 
half of Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, as members of the Little 
Entente, rallied to the support of the harassed Republic. They re- 
mained true to their obligations, and were ready to stand to arms, 
as long as they had any confidence in France and Great Britain... 
Only the Munich ‘Accord’ of September 29-30 finally destroyed the 
Little Entente”’ — (p. 383). 

“The Little Entente, despite determined efforts, was unable to 
organize an effective, inclusive political and economic collaboration 
in central Europe, embracing Austria and Hungary” — (p. 384). 


We are supposed to believe that without the “Munich 
Accord” the Little Entente would not have been destroyed, 
according to Mr. Howard. The Little Entente, Mr. Howard 
could have told us if he were honest, was just so much 
horse play. Why embrace only Austria and Hungary (as 
if BeneS wanted to!) to organize effective collaboration in 
Central Europe, and not the rest of the countries in that 
area? The fact is that after twenty years of Bene’ foreign 
policy, not a single neighboring country was really on 
friendly terms with Czecho-Slovakia. 

Jingos and chauvinists usually wear blinkers. The 
French (Clemenceau and Poincaré), however, were not 
blind to the new dangers of the new distribution of power 
on the European Continent. When they decided to destroy 
Austria-Hungary, they undoubtedly were familiar with the 
objections to this program: their plan was to replace 
Austro-German and Magyar leadership on the Danube by 
Czech imperialism, combined with the Serbian and Ruma- 
nian brands. Years later the result was the Little Entente 
(Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia), “the memory of 
which,” according to Robert Ingrim, “produces a smile an 
every European’s lips, a smile tinged with scorn,” because 
“you cannot square a circle, and, unlike distant Americans, 
people on the spot could not be persuaded to admire as 
progress the replacement of one mixed state by three no 
less mixed ones.” Viscount D’Abernon, showing how Ver- 
sailles had destroyed Europe’s equilibrium: (“An Ambas- 
sador of Peace’ — 1929), predicted: “The Czech satel- 
lite will revert to the orbit of the Moscow planet as soon 
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as disturbing forces cease to operate as powerfully as 
today.”’ We know that he was right. When the “big crisis’ 
came the Little Entente, including BeneS’s Czecho-Slova- 
kia, folded up. 


& e e 

CHAPTER XXI — “Hitler and Hitlerism” — by (Hen- 
ry) Wickham Steed, LL.D., “Editor, London Times (1919- 
1922); correspondent, London Times, at Berlin (1896); 
at Rome (1897-1902); at Vienna (1902-1913); foreign edi- 
tor (1914-1919); proprietor and editor, The Review of Re- 
views (1923-1930); educated at universities of Jena, Ber- 
lin, and Paris; LL.D., universities of Strasbourg and Cluj; 
Lecturer on Central European History, King’s College, 
University of London (1925-1938); author of numerous 
books and articles...’’, etc. 

Probably no individual helped T. G. Masaryk and Edu- 
ard Benes — and their “CZECH cause” — as much as Mr. 
Steed of London, man of letters and contacts and, there- 
fore, a man of great influence. With his valuable assist- 
ance and the backing of the “progressive” forces of So- 
cialism and Freemasonry, Masaryk and BeneS8, who were 
political unknowns before World War I, in a very short 
time became “political wizards, outstanding statesmen, 
experts on Central Europe and Germany and Russia, and 
pre-eminently political philosophers.” It all came about by 
propaganda — as did Czecho-Slovakia, the political mon- 
strosity of Masaryk and Benes. And Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed was quite a propagandist for a new order in “Chris- 
tian” Europe — an order divorced from things eternal, 
from God Himself. His attempt to help Masaryk and Be- 
nes “remake” the history of the Slovak and Czech nations 
to suit the pattern of “the ideas of Masaryk” is quite ob- 
vious in his chapter of Kerner’s ‘Czechoslovakia’: 

“The Czechoslovak State had been fashioned and inspired by 
the ideas of Thomas G. Masaryk.... Masaryk looked upon that war 
(1914-1918) as a struggle between the ideas of the West and the 
ideas of Germany. The ideas of the West, he argued, are legacies 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation with their outcome in the 
English, American, and French revolutions, the parents of democra- 
cy. He defined democracy as an attempt to organize mankind in- 
tensively, as distinguished from the theocracy of the Holy Roman 


Empire which tried to organize European mankind extensively’ — 
(p. 402). 
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This probably explains why Czecho-Slovakia collapsed 
in 1938: the ideas of T. G. Masaryk were of themselves 
insufficient for the life of the nations contained within 
Masaryk’s “CZECH” democracy. It is significant that even 
the Czechs did not fire a shot in the defense of Masaryk’s 
democracy in 1938 or in 1948! 


“In his World Revolution, Masaryk declared that there is 
only one remedy for abuses and defects in the life of the State — 
truth and truthfulness, coupled with freedom to speak and to write 
the truth. Democracy, he insisted, should mean moral renovation in 
politics, in education, and throughout the whole range of public 
and private life’ — (p. 405). 

This sounds regular, coming from an admirer and 
promoter of Masaryk, but the fact remains that T. G. M. 
often did not do as he preached. What did he say and write 
about the Slovaks and their country? Why did he deceive 
them and defraud them of the autonomy he and Benes 
had promised in Czecho-Slovakia? What about the ‘“Sibe- 
rian legend’? And White Mountain? Moral renovation? 
Based on what fundamentals? The state built by Masa- 
ryk and Benes was a fraud, because they were frauds — 
at war with the Author of all genuine truth, justice, and 


morality. 
e e e 


“Peace can be founded only upon a community of free, demo- 
cratic, and ethically minded peoples resolved to work together as 
equals in the spirit of Masaryk’s faith. Hitlerism, in the broadest 
sense, is the foe of civilized humanity; and in nothing was Masaryk 
greater than in his insistance that the idea of his people must be: 
“Jesus, not Caesar” — (p. 408). 

Even if the whole world works “in the spirit of Ma- 
saryk’s faith,’ no true and lasting peace will ever result. 
There was no genuine peace in Masaryk’s own State. And 
what was the difference between Masarykism and Hitler- 
ism? Hitler promoted German National Socialism, while 
Masaryk and Benes promoted CZECH National Socialism. 
Masarky did use the slogan “Jesus, not Caesar,” but he 
did not live up to it, serving rather the enemies of Jesus, the 
Caesars of the forces of darkness. The cross of Jesus was 
forcefully removed from schools, the Marian Column was 
torn down in Prague, and the Church established by Jesus, 
the Roman Catholic Church, was harrassed and persecu- 
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ted by Masaryk and his followers, who promoted the Czech 
National Church and shrieked: “Away from Rome — Rome 
must be put on trial and convicted!” Democracy, Masaryk 
said, ‘is not alone a form of State and of administration. 
It is a philosophy of life and an outlook upon the world” 
((p. 406). What was the ethical basis of his politics? T. 
G. M. said: “The ethical basis of all politics is humanity, 
and humanity is an international program. It is a new 
word for the old love of our fellow-men” (p. 406). Hu- 
manity, “the new word,” was then substituted by Masa- 
ryk for the old word, God and Jesus, as the ethical basis 


of his politics. We know what it led to: Chaos and ruin. 
° e 


e 

CHAPTER XXII — “The Road to Munich and Be- 
yond” — by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Ph.D., “Andrew Mac- 
Leish Distinguished Service Professor of Modern History, 
University of Chicago; B.A., M.A., Oxford (Rhodes Scho- 
lar from Tennessee); Ph.D., Wisconscin; Guggenheim Fel- 
low (1927); Pulitzer Prize winner (1931); editor, Jour- 
nal of Modern History, Chicago, 1929-),” etc. 

This chapter, in the main, follows the usual line of the 
BeneS Czechs: BeneS was clean; the Czechs were “ready, 
even eager, to fight,” but Great Britain and France would 
not let them; “IF Dr. Benes, with whom the ultimate de- 
cision rested, yielded to the demands of Britain and France, 
the explanation appears to be two-fold — BeneS wished to 
spare his people the horrors of war and, then, he feared, 
“if Czechoslovakia fought only with Russia as an ally 
she would be labeled as a RED state (however prepos- 
terous that might seem)...” As for the Slovaks: Hlinka’s 
autonomists supported the demands of the Sudeten Ger- 
man Party, while the Czecho-Slovakia of 1918-1938 ‘was 
satisfactory to the Czechs and to a majority of the Slo- 
vaks, but not to a considerable section of the German and 
Magyar minorities, the inclusion of whom was necessary 
to make the State economically viable.” The truth is that 
the majority of the Slovaks were not satisfied with the 
Czecho-Slovakia of 1918-1938. 


CHAPTER XXIII — “Czechoslovak Democracy: Was 
It Worth While?” — by James T. Shotwell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
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“Bryce Professor of the History of International Rela- 
tions, Columbia University...president League of Na- 
tions Association (1935-)...commander, Order of the 
White Lion (Czechoslovakia) ...’’ etc. (about a half page!). 


Mr. Shotwell is another of the “Masaryk-BeneS-could- 
do-no-wrong” chain gang. The majority of the popula- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia was opposed to “Czechoslovak” 
democracy — a pseudodemocracy — but Shotwell says it 
was worth while, stating categorically: 


“There can be no doubt that the history of Europe and of 
Western civilization has been immensely enriched by the philoso- 
phy and statesmanship of President Masaryk. Neither can there 
be any doubt that the Czechoslovak Republic has left a remark- 
able record in the annals of history; one which, with all its mis— 
takes — and they must be admitted — proved the competence of 
this branch of the Slavic peoples in the art and science of govern- 
ment” — (p. 441). 


The fact is, however, that the socialistic State of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia proved beyond a doubt that it does not pay 
to collaborate with the Soviet Union and the Reds. The 
world would be healthier today minus the “philosophy and 
statesmanship” of Masaryk who falsified and distorted 
Czech and Slovak history to create the political monstro- 
sity of Czecho-Slovakia. Another of Shotwell’s “facts”: 


“His (Masaryk’s) effort to teach the philosophy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson not only to his own people but to the others of east-central 
Europe did not wholly succeed; for the task was well-nigh impos- 
sible. The Austrian system of government under which the Czechs 
had lived, and still more Hungary’s rule of the Slavs within its 
frontiers, were both far removed from the American democratic 
federalism, which was the basis of Masaryk’s political philosophy. 
Although the Habsburg’s had been forced to recognize the different 
national stocks which composed their varied empire, the bureau- 
cracy and the army held these peoples together in a way which 
failed utterly to satisfy their aspirations for political self-expres- 
sion. True federalism flourishes only under a regime of liberty, 
and that was something foreign to the Habsburg tradition” — (pp. 
446-447). 


Masaryk’s Czecho-Slovakia, however, proved that Ma- 
saryk was not interested in or impressed by “American de- 
mocratic federalism.” The ‘Czechoslovak’ democratic sys- 
tem was as far removed from American democratic feder- 
alism as were the Austrian and Hungarian systems. The 
Czech bureaucracy and chauvinism of Masaryk and Benes 
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failed utterly to satisfy the aspirations of the Slovaks and 
other non-Czech nations of Czecho-Slovakia for political 
self-expression. Twenty years of Masaryk-BeneS rule in 
Czecho-Slovakia definitely proved that true liberty was 
more foreign to the Masaryk and BeneS regimes than it 
was to the Habsburgs, hence, the seed of federalism was 
not even planted by them. Czecho-Slovakia was supposed 
to be patterned after Switzerland or the United States, but 
the fact is that she was not. 

(The End.) 


« ° e 


THE SLOVAKS WERE THERE: 


MAJOR JOHN L. POLERECKY FOUGHT FOR 
AMERICA’S INDEPENDENCE 


In 1781, when the defeated army of Cornwallis sur- 
rendered its arms to General George Washington at York- 
town, Va., among the “French Hussars’’ who encircled the 
defeated, as the ceremony of “surrendering arms” took 
place, was a son of Slovakia, Major John L. Polerecky, 
whose father hailed from Polerieka, Turiec Province, Slo- 
vakia. 

The story of John Polerecky’s participation in the 
American Revolution for the independence of America was 
unfolded by Dr. Joseph Cincik, Ph.D., professor of histo- 
ry and art, Cleveland, Ohio, and a member of the Slovak 
Institute there. Mr. Cincik, a distant relative of Major Po- 
lerecky, spent much time and money in travel and re- 
search to gather the facts of the Polerecky story. When 
the complete story of Polerecky is published, it will be fully 
documented with photocopies of original documents from 
Slovakia, France, and the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. What is presented here is from a portion of Dr. 
Cincik’s manuscript on Major Polerecky. 

When Francis Rakéczy of Hungary revolted against 
the Habsburgs and lost, he was forced to flee for his life 
in 1711. He fled to Poland and later made his way to 
France. Rakéczy was not through with his fight against 
Vienna, and Louis XIV was happy to accept his services 
when he offered them to him in 1713. Rakdéczy was ac- 
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companied by, among others, two of his most trusted 
soldiers: Count Andrew Polerecky and Count Nicholas 
Bercsenyi, who were excellent horsemen. They formed the 
core of command of Rakoczy’s light cavalry. In time King 
Louis ordered them to organize two regiments of riders in 
the Alsace region. Polerecky organized a regiment of Hus- 
sars in Rosenheim-Malsheim. 


It was in Alsace that Andrew Polerecky fathered two 
sons, Frederick and John, the latter being the man of 
Yorktown, Va. Both of Andrew’s sons studied at the Royal 
Military Academy. While Frederick remained in the ser- 
vice of the French kings till the end of the monarchy, 
John promoted to a Major by royal decree of Louis XV 
(original in the National Archives), chose to go to Amer- 
ica with the expeditionary army of Rochambeau to help 
the colonists rid themselves of British rule. His immediate 
superior was the Duke de Lauzun, commander of the light 
cavalry of French Volunteers, or the Duke’s deputy, Theo- 
bald de Dillon. Major Polerecky was often entrusted with 
the communication and dispatch services, among other 
things. They participated in the battles along the Hudson 
river above present-day New York City in the first half 
of 1781 and then in the White Plains and Kingsbridge re- 
gions before June 21, 1781, in the battle for the city. Po- 
lerecky and the Hussars of the Duc de Lauzun harrassed 
the British “Green Dragoons” under Lt. Col. Banaster 
Tarleton, who was known as “bloody Tarleton.” 


At the beginning of the siege of Yorktown and Glou- 
cester Point, Lauzun’s legion, or a large part of it, imple- 
mented Weedon’s Militia from Virginia near Gloucester to 
neutralize Tarleton’s Dragoons. Major John Polerecky and 
his men moved between Yorktown and Gloucester Point, 
keeping communications open between the two points for 
the benefit of coordinating the movements of the allied 
armies of the French and the American colonists. It was 
during the siege of Yorktown, at the beginning of October, 
1781, that Major Polerecky became acquainted with Col. 
Henry Dearborn (1751-1829), who had just been named 
Deputy Quarter Master General, and with Col. Benjamin 
Lincoln (1733-1810), who later became Generals of the 
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American Army and Secretaries of the War after the Re- 
volution. They became fast friends, and it was this friend- 
ship that decided for Polerecky to remain permanently in 
America. 


With the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Washing- 
ton’s Army on October 19, 1781, Col. Lincoln, represent- 
ing George Washington, accepted the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis from the hands of Col. Charles O’Hara, repre- 
senting Cornwallis. Several moments later, Major John Pole- 
recky ‘‘under the poplars” south of Yorktown, with the Hus- 
sars of the Duc de Lauzun encircling the defeated units of 
the British Army, took over the arms of the defeated. 


As stated, Dearborn and Lincoln had something to do 
with Major Polerecky’s decision to settle in America. There 
is a document in the National Archives, Washington, D. C., 
which tells us that Polerecky requested his commander 
Duc de Lauzun, permission to resign from the French Hus- 
sars, and the request was granted in Philadelpjhia, Octo- 
ber 1, 1783. But conditions in France after 1781 undoubted- 
ly settled the problem for Polerecky more than anything 
else. On October 20, 1781, the day after Cornwallis’s sur- 
render, General Rochambeau, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French forces in America, sent the Duc de Lauzun to Paris 
to report personally to King Louis XVI the victory over 
the British. Polerecky accompanied his commander. 


France was not the France they knew before embark- 
ing for America with Rochambeau to help the colonists 
win their independence from the British. The remnants of 
the Hussars of Lauzun’s Legion, which remained in France, 
while the main force fought in America were spiritless; 
their numbers had dwindled, because the Hussars were sent 
to other wars than the American, and Lauzun felt badly 
about it, since it was not done with his knowledge and ap- 
proval. In Paris intrigue was rampant against the Duc de 
Lauzun and his Volunteer Legion of Hussars. Major Pole- 
recky was informed about the situation that prevailed by 
his brother, Brigadier General Andrew F. Polerecky who 
served with the French forces at the Royal Court in Ver- 
sailles. Polerecky left France disheartened and returned 
to America. 
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Upon his return, Major John Polerecky resumed his 
friendship with General Dearborn and General Lincoln. 
He went to Boston and at the end of 1784 decided to buy 
a farm in Maine, near that of Henry Dearborn, who had 
settled in Monmouth, Maine, in June of 1784. Through Lin- 
coln, who was now in the real estate business, Major Pole- 
recky bought 40 acres of land early in 1785 from one Luis 
Cavalier in the village of Pownalborough (today it’s Dres- 
den), between the East and Kenebeck rivers, a territory 
settled by the French, particularly the descendants of the 
Huguenots. It was in Pownalborough that Major John Po- 
lerecky became acquainted with and married Nancy Pu- 
shard (sometimes — ‘“Pochard’’) in June, 1785. Nancy, 
the youngest of the Puschard children, was born in America. 


By an act of the Massachusetts Congress, signed by 
the famous John Hancock, Governor of Massachusetts and 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, Po- 
lerecky became a naturalized citizen of the country he had 
helped to become independent of alien rule. His friendship 
with Dearborn and Lincoln added to his prestige among 
the old settlers. Polerecky held various public offices from 
1789 to 1794 in his community (‘““Hogreeve; Pound Keeper; 
Surveyor of Highways”). Gen. Henry Dearborn frequently 
visited Polerecky in the ‘“‘Old Court House” in Dresden. 


When General Dearborn was appointed Military Mar- 
shal for the District of Maine on August 26, 1790, he ap- 
pointed John Polerecky as his Deputy Marshal. That year 
a census of the people in Maine was made; Dearborn ap- 
pointed Polerecky as Census Commissioner of the south- 
eastern coastal district of Maine and the outlying islands. 
In 1794, when the western part of Pownalborough was in- 
corporated as the town of “Fayette”? (changed later for 
reasons unrecorded to “Dresden”), Polerecky was elected 
Town Clerk. In 1796, he applied for the job of lighthouse 
keeper on the Island of Seguin, which he got with the help 
of Dearborn and Lincoln, In 1805, John Polerecky re- 
signed his job and was again elected Town Clerk, serving 
in this capacity for twenty-three years more. 

From the records of the town of Dresden, Dr. Joseph 
Cincik learned that Polerecky’s older brother, Andrew, also 
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settled there. A Brigadier General in the French Army and 
a Knight of the Order of St. Louis, Andrew, with the aid 
of other officers of Chamborant’s Hussar Regiment, at- 
tempted to aid the escape of King Louis XVI and Queen 
Marie Antoinette and their family, after their first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape to Varennes (June 20-21, 1791). 
Andrew Polerecky’s plan, however, was betrayed and he 
himself had to flee to save his life. In time he came to 
America, to his brother’s home in Dresden. 


When Major John L. Polerecky gave up the office of 
Town Clerk of Dresden, Maine, on March 3, 1828, he was 
eighty years old. Did John Polerecky and Nancy have any 
children? Yes — seven. When John Polerecky died, his 
wife had him buried in the courtyard of their home, un- 
der the trees which John had planted — the home which 
is today called the “Frank Cates House” in Dresden. Nancy 
had her husband’s remains removed to Pine Grove Ceme- 
tery in 1858, when the cemetery was opened; she bought 
a spacious lot in it. On the right of John Polerecky’s tomb- 
stone, there is one of white marble — Nancy’s — and then 
the stones of all the children and some grandchildren. Da- 
niel, it appears, outlived the others, dying October 23, 
1891... and with Daniel G. Polerecky went the family 
name. The daughters married, too, and their descendants 
had English names; they settled in Maine and Massachu- 
setts. Lucy Polerecky, who became Mrs. Kidder, outlived 
her sisters. 


The American Legion never forgets the grave of 
Major John L. Polerecky. Every year, behind a large bronze 
plaque of the American Revolution, a new American Flag 
is placed, the eternal symbol of the freedom for which 
John L. Polerecky fought and was ready to give his life. 
Because of Polerecky the Slovaks can say that they were 
there, too, close to George Washington, when the fight 
for independence was won. And they say it proudly, at the 
same time uttering a prayer and a resolve that America 
shall ever remain free and independent to help Slovakia, 
the land of the Polereckys, gain its freedom and independ- 
ence from the hostile forces of the present Czecho-Com- 
munist regime of Prague and Moscow. 
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The History of Slovakia: 


By PHILIP A. HROBAK 
(Continued) 


During St. Stephen’s reign two holy hermits, SS. An- 
drew-Svorad and Benedict, came to Slovakia from Poland 
and lived for a time in the forest near the confluence of 
the Dunajec and Visla rivers. Later they went to the Be- 
nedictine monastery on Mt. Zobor near Nitra. Desiring to 
continue their lives as hermits even in Slovakia, they left 
the monastery and retreated to the hills which stretched 
along the banks of the Vah near Trencin. Many legends 
have been recorded about these two selfless, holy men. The 
oldest of these, originating about 1070 A. D., was recorded 
by the Zobor monk Maurus, who later became bishop of 
Péé (Patikostolie). 

The Hungarian State which was gradually being formed 
in the Danube Basin was not united geographically, racial- 
ly, or culturally. A large part of the population was of Slo- 
vanic origin. We must bear in mind that Slovanic peoples 
inhabited and developed the territory long before the ad- 
vent of the Magyars, because the Magyars settled in the 
central part of the country. It took several centuries be- 
fore these various parts of the Danube Basin grew toge- 
ther, before the hilly countries were settled and the borders 
of the Hungarian State spread to the highest crests of the 
Carpathian Mountain range which enclosed the Danube 
Basin. 

In such a political formation Slovakia did not lose her 
independence suddenly, but preserved her individuality even 
in the new State. The historical nucleus of Slovakia was 
from the beginning that part of the Slovak country which 
already in the first half of the ninth century appeared in 
history as the Nitra principality of Pribina, which even 
during the reign of Rastislav in Great Moravia had its own 
ruler — Svatopluk — and which during the latter’s reign 
had its own bishop. The historical Slovakia, whose main 
citadel was Nitra, extended from the Danube to the north 
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deep into the Slovak mountains and in the east spread even 
beyond the river Hron. 

Within the framework of the Hungarian State, Slova- 
kia became the terrritory of the Ostrihom archbishopric 
and formed a part of the separate grant principality which 
was ruled by the sons or the younger brothers of the Hun- 
garian king. In size, the territory was about one-third that 
of the entire Hungarian kingdom and was made up of two 
parts: In the east, near the upper end of the Tisa river, 
Bihar belonged to it, and, in the west, the western half of 
present-day Slovakia, that is historic Slovakia with Nitra 
as its stronghold. Slovakia, which was more mature even 
culturally, had a greater political significance than Bihar. 

Due to frequent struggles for the throne among the 
rulers of Hungary and the other members of the Arpad 
clan, the vassal princes who governed Slovakia had an op- 
portunity to make close ties with their neighbors, especial- 
ly with the Slovanic States. The grant princes resided in 
Nitra and often sought the aid of Polish, Czech and Rus- 
sian rulers with whom they were on friendly terms and to 
whom they were related. Since German emperors, who 
sought to strengthen their rule in Hungary, often inter- 
vened in the internal struggles of Hungary, the territory 
of Slovakia in the eleventh century was the scene of many 
bloody battles. 


Emery, St. Stephen’s son, was the first of the vassal 
princes to rule Slovakia; he also was the Crown Prince of 
Hungary. Because Emery died before his illustrious father, 
Vazul, the eldest member of the Arpad dynasty, was des- 
tined to be the successor to the throne of Hungary. Vazul, 
however, did not excel in Christian virtues, lived as a pagan 
and was imprisoned in the Nitra Castle, where even today 
the “Tower of Vazul” bears memory to that prince. Vazul’s 
sons — Andrew, Béla and Levanta — were still pagans. 
When their father was blinded, they fled the country. An- 
drew and Levanta escaped to Russia, while Béla sought 
refuge at the court of the Czech King Byetislav. 

When Henry, the German Emperor, invaded Slovakia 
in 1042 A. D. to force the Hungarian king to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the German Empire, Bretislav came to 
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the aid of the Emperor with a large Czech army. Béla, who 
fought on the side of the victors, was made ruler of Slo- 
vakia. But Béla’s reign did not last long; the Hungarian 
king drove him out of the principality soon after Henry 
returned to Germany. Béla then sought the asylum of the 
court of King Casimir of Poland. The Polish monarch, en- 
gaged in a war with the Prussians and Lithuanians, wel- 
comed Béla’s aid. Béla won renown as an intrepid fighter. 
Shortly thereafter he was baptized, receiving the name of 
Adalbert, and wed to a Polish princess. 

In the meantime Béla’s brother, Andrew, was baptized 
at the Russian court. The burden of kingship fell upon his 
shoulders in 1047. But at that time another rebellion was 
stirred up by the pagan Magyars in Hungary who wanted 
to destroy all vestiges of Christianity and institute pagan- 
ism in the State. When Andrew took over the throne of 
Hungary, he called Béla from Poland and appointed him 
ruler of the principality of Slovakia. Béla was subject to 
his brother, but had his own court, coined his own money 
and in all respects was the ruler of his country. Since the 
German emperor never gave up the idea of subjecting Hun- 
gary to his rule, Béla often had to fight the Germans who 
invaded Slovakia. 

Andrew died in 1060 and Béla succeeded him as King 
of Hungary. Géza, his eldest son, was made prince regent 
of Slovakia, and Ladislaus, a younger son, was made ruler 
of Bihar. Géza proved himself an exceptional ruler, success- 
fully defending his land against all neighbors, even against 
Salamon who became King of Hungary after Béla’s death. 
In 1069 Géza repulsed the Czechs who had invaded Slova- 
kia and occupied the land as far as Trenéin. The following 
year Géza took the offensive and invaded Moravia. Head- 
ing Slovak divisions Géza often fought against the Hun- 
garian king and the German emperor, Henry IV. In 1074 
Géza defeated Salamon decisively and forced him into exile. 
When Géza ascended the throne of Hungary, he appointed 
Ladislaus regent of Slovakia. 

Géza, as a vassal prince, had founded the Abbey of 
St. Benedict in the Hron valley and endowed it with ex- 
tensive lands in 1075. While in Nitra, he became a great 
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devotee of St. (Andrew) Svorad and St. Benedict. He prized 
highly the iron chain which the saintly Svorad had worn 
and which had been given him by the abbot of Mt. Zobor 
Monastery. As the ruler of Nitra, he saw to it that the 
Episcopal See of Nitra was re-established. 

When Géza died in 1077, Ladislaus became King of Hun- 
gary. Lampert, a younger brother, was given the title of 
grant prince, but Ladislaus himself ruled over the entire 
State. At the end of the eleventh century Slovakia vanished 
as a grant principality, but even then did not lose its in- 
dividual status in the Hungarian State. 

When Slovakia lost its status as a grant principality 
at the end of the eleventh century and was absorbed in 
the rest of the Hungarian kingdom, she ceased to play for 
a time an independent role within the state. In the political 
development of Hungary, Slovakia in the twelfth century 
did not have an independent significance not only because 
it did not form a political unit, but also because in those 
times the balance of political life in Hungary gravitated 
toward the South. At the beginning of the twelfth century 
the Hungarian lords gained the territories of Croatia and 
Dalmatia, strengthened their positions in those countries 
and came under the influence of the Byzantine Empire with 
which they established close contacts. 


Christian Europe was aroused to a high pitch of re- 
ligious fervor and enthusiasm at the end of the eleventh 
century; the urge to liberate the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedan Turks was widespread on the entire continent. 
The Pope himself called upon all Christian rulers of Europe 
to march against the enemies of Christianity with the ban- 
ner of the Cross as their standard. The first crusading ex- 
pedition set out already in 1096 A.D. While the main forces 
of the crusade hurried by land or by sea to Asia to free 
the holy places from the infidels, motley contingents of ad- 
venturers, who ruthlessly pillaged their way across Europe, 
came after them. One wing of such an undisciplined group 
of French and German soldiers, under the leadership of 
Folkmar, raced through Bohemia and Moravia into Slova- 
kia and looted the whole country. The inhabitants of the 
Vah valley and Nitra fought these adventurous despoilers. 
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They defeated a large part of Folkmar’s warriors and put 
the rest to flight; but Folkmar continued to trail the Crus- 
aders with his warriors. 

Similar catastrophies befell Slovakia in the twelfth 
century, when German emperors aided by Czech rulers 
threatened the independence of Hungary. Thus, in 1108, 
Emperor Henry V set out against Hungary to make war 
on the erudite King Koloman (1095-1116). The Czech Sva- 
topluk took part in the expedition. When Emperor Henry 
besieged Bratislava, Svatopluk tore into Slovakia through 
Moravia to help him devastate the land. 

The Czech armies laid waste the Vah valley area from 
Tren¢éin to the Danube, but could not aid the Emperor in 
Hungary proper, because Svatopluk was forced to return 
to Bohemia by domestic issues. Svatopluk again invaded 
Slovakia the following year, devastated the entire country 
as far as Nitra, but failed to take the castle there. En- 
raged by this failure, Svatopluk’s warriors swooped down 
on the vicinity, burnt many villages and then returned to 
their country with much loot. 


Hostile relations between Hungary and Bohemia in- 
variably were the cause of much bloodshed and misery in 
Slovakia. Therefore, Slovakia welcomed a much needed 
breathing spell after the defeat of King Stephen II (1116-— 
1131) by the Czechs on the Moravian-Slovak border,when 
his successor Béla IL (1131-1141), made peace with So- 
béslav (1125-1140), the Czech king. 


War in the west between Hungary and Bohemia caused 
much suffering in western Slovakia, while hostilities in the 
east between Hungary and Poland brought disaster to east- 
ern Slovakia. Peace was restored only after several cam- 
paigns and Slovakia lived in peace in the twelfth century. 

While political conditions in Slovakia were more sta- 
bilized in the twelfth century, important changes took place 
in the religious and cultural life of Slovakia. Already in 
1083 A.D., during the reign of the saintly monarch Ladi- 
slaus, the hermits Andrew Svorad and Benedict were can- 
onized and their remains were buried with great solemnity 
in St. Emeram’s Church in Nitra. The Nitra bishopric, re- 
stored during Koloman’s reign, included the central Vah 
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County of Tren¢in. 

King Koloman (Colman) issued a decree establishing 
ecclesiastical courts in Bratislava and Nitra. Probably at 
this time, too, the Benedictine abbeys of St. Mary in Kliz 
(upper Nitra) and Sts. Cosmas and Damian in Ludanice 
(Topoléany district) were founded. In the forest areas of 
central Slovakia, in 1135 A.D., an abbey of Premonstraten- 
tians was founded in Bzovik by the Slovak nobleman Lam- 
pert, who was a descendant of the ancient Hunt family. 
St. Stephen’s abbey, church properties of which were near 
the Krupina and Ipel (Hipel) rivers, became an important 
center of cultural and religious life in this territory. The 
SpiS prepositure also was established at the beginning of 
the twelfth century; it had jurisdiction over that part of 
the Ostrihom (Esztergom) archdiocese on the Slovak-Pol- 
ish boundary. 

About the same time the Knight Templars also found- 
ed several monasteries in Slovakia. The Slovaks called the 
Templars “Red Monks” because of the red cross on their 
white cloaks. There were several Templar monasteries in 
Turiec and Liptov where many legends about the “Red 
Monks” are preserved even to this day. 


SLOVAKIA BEFORE THE INVASION OF THE TURKS 


The catastrophies which befell Slovakia from the ninth 
century were responsible for the fact that Slovakia lost its 
independence and finally became a part of the Hungarian 
State. But Slovakia, even after its incorporation into the 
Hungarian State, became the stage for constant warfare 
waged between Hungary and its neighbors. Slovakia suf- 
fered economically and its population was depleted. Yet it 
weathered all these storms and survived. Slovakia never 
ceased to be the country of the Slovak nation and the peo- 
ple, even under most adverse conditions, never left their 
homeland for others to move in. 

Of course, Slovakia was not as densely populated from 
the tenth to the twelfth centuries as it is today. Where the 
fertility of the soil assured a livehood, there people would 
settle. The most fertile regions were the lowlands of west- 
ern and southern Slovakia along the banks of the Vah, 
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Nitra, Hron and Ipel rivers and, consequently, these re- 
gions attracted more people. From these areas the popula- 
tion advanced up the river valleys into the forest regions 
of northern and central Slovakia and, in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, established new colonies in the river basins and 
mountain velleys whereever it could till the soil and devote 
itself to animal husbandry. 


Already in the 11th century a stream of settlers, which 
advanced against the current of the Nitra, got as far as 
Turiec, where they came upon several older settlements 
which had existed since the times of Great Moravia. It was 
there that this group met up with another which was ad- 
vancing up the Vah. From the confluence of the Turiec 
and Vah rivers, the population penetrated farther to the 
east, so that already in the 12th century Liptov was set- 
tled, whence the Slovaks gradually spread into the neigh- 
boring valleys. 


In the south, the Slovaks settled in the foothills of the 
Slovak mountains, penetrated into the northern part of the 
valley between the Danube and the Tisa, settled on the 
right bank of the Danube, where already in the 9th century 
there were several Slovak settlements, occupied th country 
along the north bank of the Tisa River and continued 
against the current of its tributaries into the fertile low- 
lands of eastern Slovakia, where they met with colonists 
who had come there from the west. 


Among the settled areas of Slovakia were the extensive 
mountainous regions which at that time were covered by a 
dense forest. Such a forest spread between the Hron and 
Ipel rivers (the Hont Forest), near the upper flow of the 
Hron (the Zvolen Forest), and near the upper flow of the 
Hornad (the SpiS Forest). In these forest regions there 
were only small colonies which subsisted by hunting and 
animal husbandry. The greater the increase in population in 
the fertile areas of western and southern Slovakia, the 
greater was the stream of settlers which pressed into the 
mountainous regions. 

In those times countries and states did not have any 
accurate boundaries. Ordinarily the boundary was a forest 
which covered especially the hilly regions and descended 
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down the slopes deeply into the valleys and plains. The 
broad belt of a dense forest was the safest border and, of 
course, the most reliable defense against an enemy. But 
even individual regions were separated from each other by 
forests. The western boundary of Slovakia was such a forest 
which covered the Small and the White Carpathian Moun- 
tains, stretched as far west as the Morava river and in 
places in the east came very close to the river Vah. The 
northern boundary of Slovakia ran along the forest which 
covered the crests of the Carpathians and extended deeply 
on the north and south into the Slovak valleys. Such for- 
ests also separated the Nitra river valley from the Turiec 
Basin, Turiec from the Hron area and Liptov from Spii. 


HIGHWAYS OF SLOVAKIA 


Roads cutting through these forests connected the in- 
dividual areas of Slovakia, and Slovakia with its neighbors 
as well. At the point where the roads led out of the bor- 
dering forest huge gates were erected. In times of danger 
these gates would be barricaded with huge trees. Sentry out- 
posts were established near the frontier gates; it was their 
duty to defend the country against enemy attacks. When 
frontier guards noticed that a hostile army had entered the 
forest, they would barricade the gate and make a fire on 
the hill to signal that danger threatened. 

Geographical terms, all relating to the word “gate” 
(brana)—like Brana, Branka, Brané, Branisko, Podbrané, 
Zavory, Zelezné vrata, Kamenné vrata, Vratna — indicate 
the places where such gates were erected. But outpost set- 
tlements were established not only near the frontier gates, 
but also along the entire frontier and near all roads. The 
memory of these sentry outposts has been preserved in 
such names as Hradiste, Hradok, VySehrad, Hradec, Hra- 
dova, Hradna, Hradeénica (all from “hrad’” — castle, fort- 
ress, citadel), Straz (guard), StraZa, Straze, Strazisko, Stra- 
zi8te, Strazka, Strazky, Strazov, Straznica, Strazna hora, 
Strazske, Strehova. Sentry duty at these gates, along the 
frontier and near the roads, was often done by warlike 
foreigners, such as the Plavci, Pecheni and the Sikuli, who 
began to settle in Hungary in the 11th century. These 
tribes were by their origin, nature and tongue related to 
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the Magyars with whom they later fused. In some Slovak 
areas even the Magyars settled as frontier guards. The 
names of villages, such as Sekule, Pecenady, Peéenice, Pe- 
Genhany, BeSefiov, BeSenova, Uhorska Ves, Plavec, tell us 
just where garrisons of foreign warriors did sentry duty. 
In many places only the “graves of pagans” are recalled 
as testimonials to these sentry posts. 


The most important roads which connected Slovakia 
with neighboring countries were: 

1. The Bohemian highway, which led from Germany to 
Prague, passed through Brno, and near Holié entered Slo- 
vak territory. Through Sa8tin it led to Jablonica, where 
there was an outpost gate guarded on the east and west 
by a border garrison. Biksad, Smolenice and Boleraz were 
outposts of this kind. This road then went through Trnava, 
crossed the river Vah near Sintava and continued on to 
Ostrihom, Vacov and Budin. 


2. A second highway led from Znojmo in Moravia 
through Breclav into Brodsky, then through Straz and Saé- 
tin into Senice, and thence into Krajny where it entered 
the regions of the Vah Valley. 


3. Another road crossed these roads near SaStin which 
led to Olomouc, Uhorské Hradiste, Straznice in Slovakia 
and then went along the left bank of the Morava into Bra- 
tislava, the capital of Slovakia. 


4. On the northeastern tip of the Alps near the Da- 
nube, at the southern spurs of the Carpathians, there was 
a famous gate through which the road branched out on 
both banks of the Danube to the east. From Bratislava one 
of these roads led to Nitra through Senec and Sintava, 
while the other passed through Trnava on its way up the 
Vah to northern Slovakia. This was the Vah valley road, 
which detoured through the Vlar pass into Moravia, through 
the Jablunkov defile to the Morava Gate, and thence into 
Poland, while another side road went along the Orava river 
to the Visla. From the Vah highway a side road went 
through Hlohovec into Nitra and through Turiec, below the 
castle of VySehrad, toward the upper flow of the Nitra. 


(To be continued) 
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